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SECOND SUMMER LETTER. 
Marreawan, July 27, 1857. 

Nosopy has any business to expect satisfaction 
in a pure country life, for two months, unless they 
have a decided genius for /e:sure. If a man ex- 
peets to live in the country, to gain and spend his 
means there, of course he must have something to 
do, and do it all the while. So, too, those who 
have a ¢ramp on hand,—who make a pedestrian 
tour or a fishing excursion,—must needs stir about. 
Likewise must they have something to do who go 
nto the country to see city people in the country. 
Such I take to be all loungers and visitors at fash- 
country resorts. This lunacy, however, 
; modest. It pretends to nothing but what it is. 
But to gather up yourself and kindred, and sit 
Jown in a plain country house, without bears or 


hle 
jonavit 


ns about it, without anything to do but 
rest, With no marvels or phenomena, but | 
only the good, real, common country ;—if you 


repeat, you should 


have the element of leisure fully developed in 


mean to be happy in this, I 


vou. You cannot be happy if you are ii a hurry. | 
\ yt be in a@ hurry to get up or to sit | 


You must not be in a hurry to get up in 
the morning or to retire at night. You must re- 
it as quite the same, whether you look ata 
tree ten minutes or thirty. If you walk out, never 
must you look at your watch; go till you return. 

you sitdown upon a breezy fence or wall, it 
hould be a matter of indifference to you whether 
t be four o’clock or five or six. 


cownh. 


} 
garda 


There can be no 
reater impertinence than to say it is time to go! 
is no such thing as time to a man in a sum- 


Ther 
here 


mer vacation. 


When you come into a new scene, you must 
not expect to be at home in @ moment. Nature 
may say to you very kindly, “ Make yourself at 
home ;:” but nature says it just as any other sen- 


sible personage does, not Ww ith the expectation that 
you will do it, but only to show a spirit of hospi- 








tality. For it is quite impossible that you should 
be acquainted with scenery in amoment. Nature 
is both frank and shy. Like well-bred people, she 
reeeives you graciously in all common intercourse, 
but confidentially only after she has found you 
ut, and knows you to be worthy. Sudden inti- 
macies are always shallow. Wells quickly dug 


We have never been able to 
oree matters in thus growing acquainted with 
ew We never can get along but only 
Things must begin to be familiar be- 
feel their full meaning 


aré quickly dry. 


scenery. 
t so fast. 

e we ; and familiarity 
not by dunning and questioning, not by 
putting at things, as a burglar would ata lock, 


punching and 


mes 


screwing, but by a natural and 
gradual opening of things to us, by a growing 
sensibility in ustothem. For there is always to 
Man is for ever a disciple, and 


1 master, before nature. 


be an education. 
He that knows more 
nature does about beauty, will get very little 
help trom her, 

The 


than 
5 


eye It is set to 





is a daguerreotype-plate. 
The 
art of seeing well is nol to think about seeing. 


Let your eye alone. 


eceive pictures, not compose or paint them. 


Let it go as clouds go, float- 


} ing hither and thither at their will. Things will 


. come to you if you are patient and receptive. No 
man knows what he sees, but only what he has 
seen. One looks at a great many things, but sees 
nly a few ; and those things which come back to 

| him spontaneously, which rise up as pictures, af- 
terwards, are the things which he really saw. 


There is a time for exact study, and sharp ex- 
amination, and all that; but it is not in summer 
vaeations, of which I am speaking, when a man 
is ooking at nature for no other purpose than rich, 
ripe enjoyment. 

Yet, amid this tranquil, dreaming, gazing life, 
oné cannot always be quite as serene as they 
would. 
was yet on the grass, word came that “Charley 
had got away.’”’ Now, Charley is a most import- 
ant member of the family, and as shrewd a horse 
as ever need be. Lately he had found out the dif- 
ference between being harnessed by a boy and a 
man. 


as the halter dropped from his head, and before 


the bridle could take its place, he proceeded to | 


boy pulling with all his might at his mane and 


like a cork from a bottle, and lo! some fifty acres 
there were in which to exercise his legs and ours, 
, to say nothing of temper and ingenuity. First, the 
} lady, with a measure of oats, atlempted to do the 
thing by bribing him genteelly. Nothe! 
#no objection to the oats, none to the hand, until it 
peame near his head, then off he sprang. After 
one or two trials we dropped the oats and went at 
t in good earnest—called all the boys, headed him 
off this way, ran him out of the growing oats, 
rove him into the upper lot and out of it again. 
e got him into a corner, with great pains, and 
he got himself out of it without the least trouble. 





5 \\ 


s ‘le would dash through a line of six or eight whoop- | 
g boys, with as little resistanee as if they had | 


*n sO Many mosquitoes! Down he ran to the 


side of the lot, and down we all walked af- 


r him, 


wer 


d uy 


it Was glorious fun! The sun was hot. The 


cars Were coming, and we had two miles to ride to 


He did enjoy it, and we did not. We 
resorted to exnea jc ° 
xpedients—opened wide the great 
gate ol e ¢ ° ° 
the barn-yard and essayed to drive him 
l, and we di 


' 1 it, too, almost; for he ran close up 
, —— Just sailed past, with a laugh as plain 
fs face as ever horse had! Man is vastly su- 
erior to a horse in iany respects. But running, 
‘a hot summer day, in a twenty acre lot, is not 
of them! We got him by the brook, and 
uule he drank, oh how leisurely, we started up 
succeeded in just missing our grab at his mane! 
¥ comes another splendid run. His head was 

: his eye flashing, his tail streamed out like a 
“ner, and glancing his head this way and that, 
tna and left, he allowed us to come on to the 
‘sh corner ; from whence, in a few moments, he 
~ owed us to.emerge, and come afoot after him, 
: ‘tothe barn again. But luck will not hold 
. ‘ver, even with horses. He dashed down a 
“and we had him! But as soon as he saw 
% Bale closed, and perceived the state of the case, 
és charmingly he behaved,—allowed us to come 
ida bridle him without a movement of resist- 
Wo affirmed by his whole conduet that it 
© merest sport in the world, all this seem- 


. 


8 disobedience ; and to him, we have no doubt, 


+ 


po 


For exampie, this morning, while the dew | 


Accordingly, on several occasions, as soon | 


back boldly out of the stable, in spite of the stout | 


ears. This particular morning, we were to puta 
passenger friend on board the cars at 8.10—it was 
now 7.30. Out popped Charley from his stall | 


He had | 


Up he ran to the upper end of the lot, | 
Pp we all walked after him—too tired to run. | 





We had but seventeen minutes before car 
But we made the best use of it that we 


it was! 
time. 
could. 
The very best method of catching a nimble and 
roguish horse, in a twenty or fifty acre lot, is not to 
let him get away from you! As to the tranquil 
and leisurely method of examining nature, we 
shall defer farther remarks until weare cool. 


-e- 


LETTERS ON ART. 





NO, XIX. 





Generalization. 

When we know that certain truths are to be lightly 
regarded or even wholly disregarded for the sake of 
others more important, we shall soon learn to distin- 
guish between an honest and noble generalization and 
| one which is the result of imperfect perceptions. In 
| drawing a tree we cannot represent individual leaves or 
| the lines and markings of the bark. These must 
| 








simply be indicated by a certain mottling and inequal- 
ity of color and form, giving the confused effect of a 
combination in which no particulars are discernible. 
So again the face of a man is seen before his features 
are distinguished ; and in the distance many reflections 
and gleams of color are plainly seen, while the forms 
to which they belong are not separable by our organs. 
We are compelled to represent surfaces as varied by 
| many detaile which affect the sight, yet make no defi- 
nite impression. 

So if the eye is directed toward a distant point, the 
objects nearer will be seen indistinctly as dark spots, 
having more or less intelligible form as they are nearer 
| or farther removed from the focus of attention. The 
artist often chooses to direct our sight and thought to 
the far or middle distance, and for that purpose he sinks 
his foreground in shadow, or treats it not in accurate 
detail, but suggestively, showing only the general 
character of objects, giving something that may be 
known for vegetation ; but no plant that can be botani- 
cally described. 

In a picture, by Doughty, before me, the Hudson is 
seen opposite Newburg, a wide stretching bay sur- 
rounded by masses of mountain. The air is hazy and 
full of moisture. The merit of the work is its atmo- 
spheric coolness, the watery freshness of the day. The 
foreground is quite subordinated. It is flat, confused, 
and in itself almost unintelligible, presenting only a 
single dot of positive form, which is felt rather than 
seen to be a fisherman on a rock beside the water. 
The painter wanted a bit of solid land to give liquidity 
to his water and sky ; but he needed no objects on it, 
no rocks, or bushes with leaves. His thought was fixed 
on the beauty above, around, and far away down the 
opening of the Highlands. 

So in a print after Turner’s picture of St. Donat’s 
Castle, Glamorganshire, there are cows and donkeys in 
the foreground, not drawn with care and painstaking 
fidelity, but sketched or blotched in with a few broad 
strokes, and little regard for anything more than the 
general correctness of outline. They are unmistaka- 
ble for cows and donkeys, but they have very little in- 
dication of those subordinate forms which would be 
visible on the animals at that distance. They are not 
set there to be looked at, but to be looked over at the 
clear sky, the somber masses of wood, and the gleain- 
ing tower of the castle in middle tint. But the draw- 
ing of these beasts is not feeble. It is not the failure 
of one who tried to draw them, and could not, but the 
decision of one who could have given every partic- 

ular, but was satisfied with a few simple facts. 

Before we judge the work we must ascertain the 
intention of the workman. If he pretends to paint 
cows, he shall paint them well; but if he means sky, 
we will not miss his meaning by fastening in criticism 
upon his cows. A man cannot show everything and 
tell all the truth. He must concentrate his force, and 
we demand only that he should wisely determine what 
to disregard. If his omission is on the whole a gain 
rather than a loss, if he reject# trifling detail to em- 
phasize by his undivided attention a more important 
perception, we gladly accept his choice. 

In painting, as in poetry, many an object is used, 
not for its own sake, but to give effect to something 
Thus a heavy tree-top, by its dark solidity, gives 
clearness to the sky, and this quite as effectually if it 
be not drawn with careful attention to its parts. 

In looking at the noble drawings of cattle by Rosa 
Bonheur, my friend, who has an agricultural enthu- 
siasm, complained of the want of condition and groom- 
ing in her oxen. They are not specimen animals, he 
thinks ; they would not take the prize at a state fair. 
| But Rosa Bonheur loved and sympathized with the 
| creatures she saw in their rough coats under their 
heavy burdens. 


| 
| 





else. 





| 


ox, if he has a soul. She shows how he fe ~ 
| how he crowds or hangs off in the yoke, io 


| of the furrew. She values the life and action of all 
| oxen, not the artificial condition of any. She makes 
you feel that the state of the hair or the flesh is a trifle, 
that the gentleman ox, fattened and curried for show, 
| is, after all, no more worthy of regard than this plebeian 
| who earns bread for his master and himself. Rosa 
| Bonheur regards neither the hide nor the beef, but the 
native power of the animal, that does not wait for high 
| condition, but appears in the rough specimen. 

So in a lovely picture by Berghem you see old cows, 


and horses, and donkeys, lean and well-worn, not fine | 


specimens of their kind. 
of the artist is their repose 


But the object and delight 

The horse must be road- 
worn, and world-worn, that he may thoroughly enjoy 
his drowsy repose in the sun, where he winks in sleepy 
satisfaction. 

So the horses of Darley are like his men and wo- 
men, fair average specimens in condition, but full of 
oxen. Therefore, they convey the greatest truth, and 
| give a very high delight. Fine development is quite an- 
| other thing, and good in its place, but was not wanted 
| here. 
| It is foolish te demand everything else and reject the 

thing that is offered,—to call for flowers in the fore- 
| ground, and refuse the mountain distances because 
| flowers are not given. 
| It is foolish to demand from Angelo that delicate 
symmetry of feminine form which Raphael delights to 
| render. 
prophets and sibyls, weuld have been diluted by the in- 


yalatea. 
When artistic selection involves absolute disregard 


there will be difference of feeling in regard to the re. 
sult. He who loves detail will be offended by it. 
Most men enjoy generalization within certain limits. 
If he goes beyond these, the artist leaves their sympa- 
thy behind. So far as they understand him, he speaks 
for them Truth, but if they cannot accept his estimate 
of the relative importance of objects, he seems to speak 
falsehood. So the men of breadth and the men of de- 
tail in England are contending about the comparative 
truthfulness of their different methods. 

In general the great men neglect more than others, 
but tell greater truths, while feeble painters value them- 
selves on the number of particulars to which they are 
faithful. But we must remember that our own feeling 
and choice is not the absolute standard. If the paint- 

.er generalizes boldly, if he makes figures that are dabs 
merely, and blots in his foreground masses, we may 
say that we do not like his treatment, but we must 
first be sure that those effects in the picture which we 





She has shown the soul of a working | 
sm | person slightly. 


likes going down hill, how he hurries in the hard part” 


character, of the joys and sorrows of horses and | 


The moral purpose with which he painted 


troduction of that sensuous luxury which glows in the | 


of well known facts, as in the case of Turner's animals, 


do like are not dependent for their charm on this very 
indistinctness. 

There is no other liberty taken in art, except this 
choice among truths. Individual objects are generally 
less valuable than that relation of objects by which 
the whole landscape is made one image on the eye 
and mind. In landscape the sky is most important, 
because most expressive. It is the eye of a picture. 
Then comes the distanee the horizon, which is an 
opening to terrestrial, as the other to celestial, spaces. 
Then the water which reflects the sky, or curtains, 
vails, and drapes it. Then the forms of rhountains 
and foliage. I mention loosely the general order of 
impertance among facts in nature. Either of these 
may be made the special object of a picture, may take 
the first place in it. 

Suppose we want to paint a piece of still water, a 
lake. The tree forms over it are obscured by shadow. 
We do not care to call the eye to their beauty of 
growth, to the curves of their branches, or the forms 
of their leaves and fruit. What we want is their shad- 
ow contrasted with the gleam of the pool. We put 
them in black, thick and semer, and if there is a 
stray gleam of reflection impairing the effect we ad- 
mire, interfering with the truth we are to report, and 
making it a half truth, we dash out the ray, we omit 
it because it is unrelated to our purpose, as we omit in 
portraiture the marks which accident has made upon a 
face. 

If, then, we find in any work an error of detail, of 
imitation, we will first consider whether it is intentional 
neglect—not feebleness, but design. Then we shall 
ask what is gained by this neglect. 

Ruskin shows plainly enough the faults of Claude— 
his bad drawing of foliage. He shows that Claude not 
only omitted but carelessly misrepresented form. He 
not only subdued his details, but he drew impossible 
curves and angles among his tree trunks. The truths 
he pretepded to give were not given. Still, Ruskin 
does not yet show the comparative value of those facts 
rendered and those neglected by Claude, and he leaves 
us unable to form an estimate of that master. 

Sins of commission we cannot so readily pardon, and 
yet omission is a kind of evil commission. Not doing 
well is doing ill, and it is never wise to say positively 
how much inaccuracy we will overlook. That depends 
on the strong or ineffectual treatment of those facts 
really given. The great masters have gravest faults. 
Little men have no courage or enthusiasm to commit 
faults. They guard every word. But energetic per- 
sons are content to make many mistakes for the sake of 
a final good result, and they trust that the truth attain- 
ed will cover many inaccuracies in expressing it. 

Raphael’s animals are all bad, and so are those of Da 
Vinci. The figures of most landscape painters are 
bad. In all the pictures of Claude, Poussin, Salvator, 
and the Flemish masters of landscape, there is a great 
deal of carelessness about particular truths. One man 
cannot draw the anatomy of a tree, another cannot 
rightly clothe it with leaves ; another cannot paint sun- 
shine, another introduces wooden or woolen clouds. 
But each can do something, and a just estimate of ev- 
ery work proceeds upon the success and not on the 
failures involved in it. Merit in any kind is so rare in 
| the world that a single broad statement thoroughly well 
made, will pive pleasure to every sensible observer, and 
secure the painter an honorable reputation. B. B. 








MOB VIOLENCE IN KENTUCKY. 





Letter from Rev. J. G. Fee. 





Berea, Madison County, Ky., : 
July 22d, 1857. 

You are aware that not long since we erected a meet- 
ing house in Rockcastle county. As the weather grew 
more pleasant, the congregation became larger and 
more attentive. A few weeks since we had a protract- 
ed meeting, which resulted in the conversion of some 
ten persons, who united with the church. 
three more have been added. The prospects for a good 
church there were daily increasing 


Since then, 


The slave power, 
through irresponsible men, sought to arrest its pro- 
gress by burning our mecting- house 
the dead of night. 

At our next regular meeting, June 21st, quite a 
number of reckless men were around the outskirts of 





This they did in 


the congregation, evidently intending no good. 
was no special violence that day, but we learned the 
next day that violence had been intended. Yesterday, 
(Sabbath,) many of these young men, with others alike 
irresponsible, whilst I was preaching in an unoccupied 
dwelling-house, entered with threats of death, and 
| with hands on their weapons 
| a repeater, presented it at me, and ordered others to 
take hold of me. 
from the house, tearing my clothes, and injuring my 


| 
| 
} 


By superior force they dragged me 





I resisted, as I usually do, because I 
wish them to know I do not surrender a single right 


@i"ingly, and because I wish the cases might be as | 


I did not at- 
I do not. at any time carry 


* clearly obnoxious to law as possible. 
tempt to injure any one 
weapons. They led me off about one mile on foot 

| Most of the mob were on horseback. Some had pistols 
| drawn a part of the time. Here they rested until my 
horse was brought. One excellent sister, whom I shall 
| ever remember for her true kindness, walked elose by 
my side this distance. ‘ 

My horse having been brought, they resolved to take 

| 

| 


| me out of the county, with demands that I would 
not again enter it. This, I told them plainly and re- 
| peatedly, I would not promise, that I was now in their 
hands, controlled by superior force, but the surrender 
of a right or duty I should not for a moment promise. 
They then marched me some seven or eight miles, 
amid jeers, taunts, and low vulgarity, to the town of 
Crab Orchard, in an adjoining county. 

Brothers McLain and Richardson, who came from 
their labors in Pulaski Co. the evening previous, and 
were at the meeting, resolved to go with me and wit- 
ness my fate. Some of the mob threatened them 
with cowhiding, imprisonment, and death: Part of 
the time they walked, and part of the time rode behind 
the mob, sharing their taunts and verbal abuse. Had 
all the rest of the friends, male and female, resolved to 
share my fate, as these brethren did, I think the mob 
| would have been much embarrassed t I believe they 

did what they thought was best, ai.. w have followed 
| us might have made their condition and my own worse. 
As we marched along the road, slaves looked on 
| with mingled expressions of amazement and sorrow, 
masters with laughs and jeers. One impenitent man, 
with some nobleness of countenance, showed me an 
act of kindness which much affected my heart. 

Another man, who has been, and I believe now is a 
professing Christian, offered me a cup of water. This 
| I told him I should take in Christ's name, he answered, 
“Yes,” and said to the crowd, “I believe he is a good 
man, but deluded.” Afterwards he advised that I be 
taken out of the county on the underground railroad, 
to Crab Orchard. 

Our protracted march gave me opportunities to ex- 
tend conversations with several of the mob about their 
treatment of myself and of the slave, and concerning 
their souls’ salvation. It also gave me an epportunity 
to ask myself, Can you not only feel sympathy for the 
poor slave, who is often much more brutally dragged, 
cuffed, and abused than I am; but can you now “ love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you, and persecute you!” I felt that I did this, 
and told the leading man so. 

When we arrived at the town of Crab Orchard, the 
people gave the mob no cheering reception—the whole 


| 
' 





The leading man drew 





| est daughter, at the age of eleven. 
There | 








thing fell flat. We bade them good afternoon, and 
came to the house of a friend, three miles distant, 
where we obtained some refreshment, and spent the 
night. To-morrow, Mr. McLain and myself expect to 
pass through the neighborhood of our meeting yester- 
day, {to appointments in Pulaski County. Pray for us 
that we may be wise and faithful. God will make this 
wrath of man to praise Him. This I hope will wake 
up the righteous indignation of good men, as border 
ruffianism in Kansas did. ’ 

A few Christian families from the free states settling 
here, would soon put things on a right basis. Must we 
despair of immigration, because there is not the,prospect 
for gain that was found in Kansas ' 

On Monday, when we returned to my house, we 
found a large company of friends had gone in search of 
us, supposing from the last information that we were 
yet in the hands of the mob. The excitement is great 
in this and in Rockcastle County. The better part of 
the community, even slaveholders, condemn the conduct 
of the mob. 


—- -e- 
THE MISSION SHIP AT THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 





Tue “ Morning Star” made a delightful passage of 
138 days from Cape Cod, and arrived afthe Port of 
Honolulu, Oa'u, April 24, 142 days from Boston. 
The young missionaries are still comfortable as to 
health, and happy in their work and prospects. Their 
hearts were greatly cheered by the manifest presence 
of the reviving Spirit of God, and several conversions 
on board, in answer to their prayers and the prayers 
of the friends of misssions both here and at the Islands. 

Her arrival was joyously hailed by the waiting people 
there. The welcome given to my son by the mission- 
arles and their families, and by various classes of the 
people who had received the Gospel ghrough his father 
and his faithful coadjutors, and by friendly foreign res- 
idents, was most gratifying. The “ ladies and children 
of Honolulu,” had, with care and spirit, prepared 
for the vessel a large and beautiful flag—ground- work 
white bunting, emblems sky-blue, the word ‘“ Morn- 
ing,’’ and under the center of it a Star, and near the 
lower edge and right hand corner a Dove,—and they 
presented it in a most public manner, through the Rev. 
R. Armstrong, Minister of Public Instruction, to Cap- 
tain Moore, amid the grateful cheerings of a great as- 
sembly, embracing the young Queen, ministers of 
state, foreign residents, native Christians, and the or- 
ganized Sabbath schools of that city. 

Eloquent, spirited, and evangelical addresses were 
made by Mr. Armstrong, Captain Moore, Hon. John 
li, (Ee-ee,) a former pupil of mine, and assistant in 
translating, the Rev. Mr. Damon, seaman’s chaplain, 
and my son, who unexpectedly was loudly called for 
near the close of the exercises; and original odes, 
prepared fer the occasion in English and Hawaiian, 
were well sung. My son, anwswering to the call, says 
to that listening assembly, 

“It gives me pleasure to stand here before you, upon 
my native soil. It gives me pleasure to stand here be- 
fore my countrymen, and especially under circumstan- 
ces like the present. I have always been proud to have 
been a Hawatian, but never more so than I am ¢o-day, 
when I behold such expressions of interest in the Mis- 
sionary Ship.” 

I did not intend, at first, to copy from any of the 
speeches, but I am impelled to insert a paragraph of 
native missionary logic set on fire, that glows without 
flashing. Mr. John Ti (Ee-ee) an honorable Christian 
counselor, said on the occasion : 

‘*‘ The Morning Star has at last arrived. There she lies 
in her beauty and fitness for her work. She is not like 
other vessels. They sail the ocean for different objects ; 
some to trade, some to fight, some to seek out new coun- 
tries. Not sothe Morning Star. You and the children in 
America have purchased her and fitted her out to con- 
vey the Gospel of Jesus Christ te nations in this ocean 
who are yet as dark, and degraded, and wretched as 
we once were. That is the work of this vessel. And 
if any persons on earth ought to engage heartily in this 
work it is 7; it is you, children.” 

Ought not we in America to say the same’ I hope 
room may be found to insert one of the three spirited 
‘nd appropriate original odes interspersed in the inter- 
esting exercises. It is from the pen of Mrs. Strong, 
the wife of one of the pastors at Honolulu. In her 
youth she was on very intimate terms with my young- 
Partly on that ac- 
eount, she was in my family a short time while pur- 
suing her studies, and then showed a taste and tact for 
poetry which I endeavored to direct and encourage. 

I presume many a Sabbath school would rejoice to 
sing it in Mason's “Missionary Hymn,” as follows : 

The Missionary Packet. 


We hail thy white saile, gleaming 
On this far-distant strand ; 
Thou “ Star,” whose welcome beaming 
Shall lighten many a land. 
We hail thee, gladly sharing 
In this blest work of love ; 
Our bannered offering bearing 
The Star and peaceful Dove 


Go, bear our youthful brother, 
The Savior’s love to tell, 
Where many a heathen mother 
And dark-souled fathers dwell. 
Go, cheer cur loved ones toiling 
‘Neath Micronesian skies « 
And where, from blue wav@ rolling 
Marquesan shores arise ;— 


Till, mid the sunny highlands, 
And o’er the valleys green, 
Of all our tropic islands, 
The dawn of light is seen ; 
And news of grace surprising, 
Glad tidings from afar, 
Attend the glorious rising 
Of this, our Morning Star 


The white waves cur! before thee, 
God shield thee on the deep ; 

Their tirelees vigils o’er thee, 
May hovering angels keep. 

Our blended prayers ascending, 
Thine ocean-path shall mark 

To God, each day, commending 
Our consecrated bark. 

May the Lord be praised for his blessing on our 
Morning Star, and for His rich mercy to the dwellers 
in the isles of the Pacific. And may He who provided 
a free salvation for all, and bade His servants convey 
the knowledge of it to all, and who has provided one 
missionary Morning Star te help to carry out his gracious 
plan, prepare other s‘ars to stud the ocean and heathen 
ports, as stars the sky—then speedily spread the full- 
orbed light of the “Sun of Righteousness” over every 
land. e Hiram Binouam, Sen. 

New Haven, July 14th, 1857. 
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THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CON- 

NECTICUT. 





Tue anniversary of this Seminary is just past. The 
members of the Pastoral Union, the writer was told, 
were generally present ; and the sessions of this body 
were conducted with great unanimity, save a few 
feeble notes of discord raised by two or three youthful 
sympathizers with Princeton O. S. Theology. The 
Report of the Committee to attend the recent examina- 
tions showed that there had been a high degree of suc- 
cess the past year on the part of both teachers and 
students. Thorough training and diligent research ap- 
pear to be prominent in this school of the prophets. 
The financial state of the Institute is good; and the 
encouraging pecuniary assistance offered to young men 
of promise who are seeking the Gospel ministry, is 
worthy of their thoughts. 


The leading event of the week is the resignation of 
Dr. Tyler, who for thiry-three years has occupied the 


ehair of Didactic Theology. The infirmities of age 
present the only motive to this movement. The Doctor is 
now more than 75 years old. He retires with the un- 
diminished eonfidence of the friends of the Institute 
in his ability, orthodoxy, and faithfulness. He has 
watched over the interests of this Seminary from its 

















earliest day; and its many friends still pray that his 


sun may yet a long time linger above its setting 
7 By the unanimous request of the Board 
of Trustees, he still retains his place and performs 
the duties of his office till his successor is found. 
Afterwards he is to enjoy from their liberality 
a life annuity of $600 per annum. On Wednesday 
evening, of the 15th inst., on the occasien of his ten- 
dering his resignation, Dr. Tyler addressed the alumni, 
with great interegt, on points connected with the 
erigin of the Institute, and the present duties of its 
friends. 

The anniversary addresses were delivered by eight 
young gentlemen, who honored the institution and 
made glad the hearts of its aged and venerable found- 
ers by their performance. The graduates, small in 
number, but promising in talents and acquirements, 
fully met the expectations of their friends. ‘he exer- 
aises were concluded by an address from President 
Woolsey, of Yale College, before the Nettleton Rhe- 
torical Society. 

The scarcity of students is the discouraging feature 
in this as well as of some other kindred seminaries. 
Yet the Institute has been and is a blessing to these 
churches; and when the Spirit of the Lord shall be 
generally poured out on Zion, its efficiency and useful- 


ness will be enlarged. Visrror. 
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“CALL TO PRAYER.” 





Your correspondent “8.” has offered some valuable 
suggestions in your issue of the 9th, relative to prayer 
and the calf thereto. Wee are all sensible of the spirit- 
ual dearth that has prevailed of late years among all de- 
nominations, not only in Connecticut, but throughout 
the land. ‘It is encouraging to think that professing 
Christians are beginning to turn their attention to these 
things, and are mourning the desolation of Zion. 


When we reflect how cold and dead the great major- 


ity of professors are, there is serious cause for alarm. 
A faithful ministry have been counseling and earnestly 
exhorting us in the path of duty, and what excuse shall 
we offer that we have not, individually, been growing 
in grace? Do we need more instruction’ Has not 


the way already been made plain, so that even the way- 


faring man need not err therein’! What a fearful re- 
sponsibility is resting upon professors of religion— 
those who have taken upon themselves soleinn vows, 
and have promised before God and man to walk worthy 
of their vocation. Shall we longer sit under the sound 
of the Gospel and enjoy its ordinances without fulfill- 
ing its commands? How long shall we remain hearers 
and not doers of the word, thereby adding fearfully to 
the weight of condemnation resting against us! Can 
we fail to understand God’s word, when it says, Many 
are called, but few saved! And are there not multi- 
tudes having a name to live while they are spiritually 
dead? 


Yes, professing Christian, there is a call to prayer, 


fervent, heart-searching prayer, and of humbling our- 
selves before God. The soul that is full of love to Ged 
cannot restrain itself from manifesting that love; it 
must, in some way, overflow. Christian brother or sis- 
ter, have you felt that love, and experienced the joy 
there is in communion with God—in secretly pouring 
out your soul before him ' 
is a call to prayer. Do you not hear it, and does not 
conscience urge you to listen and yield toits demands ' 
Do not deceive yourself. You are known as one of 
Christ’s disciples ; and see, you are in His vineyard! 
How came you there’ Who called you! 


hear nothing of work to be done’ Saw you not the 


cross which you promised to bear till relieved by the | 
Did you not first behold Him bearing that | 


Master? 
cross, and enduring all things, and did not the promises 
he made you—those precious promises—encourage you 
to persevere unto the end? And now that the Master 
is coming, shall He find you lounging on a flowery bed 
of ease, His work neglected, and that cross forgotten ' 

Hark! there is a call to prayer. 
That voice! Do you not recognize it? Are those not 
familiar tones’ Whence come those sounds, telling of 
redeeming love and of bleeding wounds! What! 
those wounds still flowing! Yes, professing Christian, 
you have opened those wounds afresh. But see, He 
still smiles upon you, and is still waiting to be gracious. 


Listen again. 


Do not put Him to open shame, but fly to His arms of | 
Go to Him, alone and in secret; humble your- | 


mercy. 
self before Him, and resolve that you will do something 
for His cause; and remember, too, the promise, that 
where any two are agreed concerning anything, to ask 
it of Him, He will surely grant their requests. 
Samus. 
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COMMENCEMENT AT WATERVILLE. 





CommENCEMENT week at Waterville occurs on the 
second week in August. The exercises of the occa- 
sion will commence on Sunday eve, August 9th, with 
an, address before the Boardman Missionary Society, 


delivered by the Rev. Edward Webb, of Augusta. This | 
Society was established by Boardman himself, when in | 


college, though its name has since been changed to 
perpetuate the memory of its founder among those who 


stand where once he stood, and to keep before them his 


bright example. 

The Baccalaureate Address will be omitted, owing to 
the feeble state of health of the President. 

On Monday evening the usual levee of the grad- 
uating class will occur 


On Tuesday evening the united literary societies will | 


celebrate their anniversary by an oration and poem. 


Prof. Hovey, of Newton Theological Seminary, will de- 


liver the oration, and the Rev. John Pierpoint the 


poem. 


Wednesday will be Commencement day. The grad- 


uating class is unusually large, and the exercises prom- | 
In the 


ise to be of a decidedly interesting character. 
forenoon before the exercises, the general societies of 
the Erosopbian, Adelphi, and Literary Fraternity will 


meet in their respective halls, for the transaction of the | 
In the afternoon the Alumni will 


usual business. 


meet in the College chapel, at 4 p.m. 
- 


STREET VAGRANTS. 








I exarn from the papers that the Police Commission. 


ers have taken measures to carry into effect the laws | 


affecting vagrancy. It is hoped that this commenda- 
ble effort will be seconded by the citizens generally 
refusing alms to street beggars. The American Indus- 
trial Association has recently opened a house for the 
reception of destitute persons able and willing to work, 
on condition that they consent to go wherever suitable 
employment can be obtained for them. By means of 


auxiliary societies and agencies, a great demand for la- | 


bor is being constantly made at the office of the Asso- 
ciation. The plan adopted is economical and thor- 
oughly practical in its workings. Every beneficiary, 
before being sent to a situation, is required to sign a 


written agreement, authorizing the employer to deduct | 
from the first month’s wages the amount of traveling | 
expenses, which is remitted to the Association by the | 


employer at the expiration of the month. 

The finance exhibit of the annual report, recently 
published, shows that about seventy-five per cent. of 
money thus expended returns to the treasury. Five 
thousand dollars enables the Association to purchase 
during the year twenty thousand dollars’ worth of pas- 
sage tickets. Subscribers to the Association, and other 
citizens, on application to the office, 67 Greenwich 
street, can be supplied with tickets, to be given to such 
persons as they may come in contact with who plead 
their inability to obtain employment as a reason for s0- 
liciting charitable aid. 

D. R. Txomason, Cor. Sec. 


If you have not, then there 


Did you | 
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Ghe Audependent. 


Special Contrit 
| Tue following persons are engaged as special 
contributors to the columns of The Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. Geonce B. Cuzr- 
ver, D.D., (C.,) Rev. Henny Warp Beeonrn, (*,: 
and Mrs. Harawet Beecuer Strows, (H. B. 8.) 


| Correspondents 
| from different sections of the Union; from England, 
| France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Holy 


Land, have been engaged to write for the columas 
of THIS JOURNAL. 


THE AGED MINISTER STILL IN 
DISTRESS. 








Messrs. Eprrors : On the 2d August, 1855, I made an 
appeal through your columns, to your readers, and to the 
Christian public, on behalf of “ An Aged Minister in Dis 
tress,” whose case I then thought was one of peculiar 
and touching interest; and both he and I had occasion for 
heartfelt thankfulness to God, that the appeal was 
promptly and generously met, with the superadded 
and always so welcome accompaniment of kindly words 
of sympathy from many of the donors. 

This worthy clergyman “ still lives,” but he is in the 
deepest poverty—himself more than fourscore years 
old, paralytic, and quite broken down in body and 
mind—-with his companion, seventy-five years of age, 
very infirm, and in feeble health. May I not there- 
fore hope your readers, in great numbers, if by no 
better mode, will get up a series of donation parties, 
for the benefit of these “ weary pilgrims of earth,” so 
substantial that the results shall be a sufficient means 
of carrying them comfortably through “this vale of 


” 
tears! Wuitine. 
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KNOX COLLEGE. 

Tux undersigned, pastors of churches in Galesburg, 
Illinois, having seen in the New York Independent, and 
in the Congregational Herald, a letter from a corre- 
spondent in this place, which conveys to the public the 
impression that a very large majority of our citizens 
are determined to oppose any man from abroad who 
| may be appointed to the Presidency of Knox College, 
desire to state that, as for ourselves, we have no such 
intention or wish, and we believe that the great body 
of our citizens have not. Whoever may be appointed 
by the Board of Trustees to fill the vacancy lately 
| created by the resignation of their President, he shall 
] 











receive from us a heartfelt welcome, and our sympathy 
and support so long as he shall be worthy of it. And 
we think we are doing no more than simple justice 
| to the character of our citizens, to state it as our firm 
conviction, that the great majority of them agree fully 
| with us in the feelings and purposes we have herein 
| expressed. 
Joun W. Bairey, 
Pastor of 2d Presbyterian church 
Sitas Tucker, 
Pastor of the Baptist church. 
I. N. Canpeg, D.D., 
Pastor of Presbyterian church, O. S. 
Joun P. Brooks, 
Pastor of Meth. Episcopal church. 
Galesburg, July 21, 1857. 








| 
| DR. DAVIDSON AND THE LANCASHIRE 


INDEPENDENT COLLEGE. 





The Manckester Examiner publishes the following 
letter addressed by Dr. Davidson to the Committee of 
| the Lancashire Independent College : 


“« GENTLEMEN :—Having patiently waited to witness 
| your exemplification of that Christian truth and liberty 
which I once theught you advocated and allowed ; hav- 
ing been refused in writing the definite grounds on 
which a vague resolution of want of confidence in me 
may be supposed to have been based; and having 
| long ago resolved to remain in no situation where I 
| could not fully express, without annoyance from such 
as have a little brief authority over me in this world, 
| opinions at variance neither with expressed formula- 
ries of Independents, nor with the recognized doc- 
trinal formularies of the Established Church ; 


! 


I now 
respectfully resign into your hands the office which I 
| have held for the last fourteen years in the Lancashire 
Independent College. 

Samvuet Davipson. 


ro 99 


“Manchester, June 29th, 1857. 


In a previous letter, Dr. Davidson had made the fol- 
lowing demand, which was refused : 


“T have been informed that one of the committee 
made an assertion in my absence, to the effect that 
my influence over the students was such as to make 
them reluctant to take a text from the Old Testament 
for the basis of a sermon ; and also, that my teaching 
generally has been of an injurious character for some 
time past. As I believe that these statements are in- 
correct, and that they must have had a prejudicial ef- 
| fect on the mind of the Committee, I request you, in 
| fairness to me, to examine fully into theirtruth. The 
| evidence is at hand—for the students are still here ; 
| and the most searching examination will be to me the 
most satisfactory.” 
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N. ¥. State Teachers —The twelfth annual meet- 

ing of the New York State Teachers’ Association will 

be held at Binghamton, on the 4th, 5th, and 6th days 
of August, 1857, at Brigham Hall. 

Turspay.—At 10 o'clock a.m., Introductory Address 
by the President, T. W. Valentine, of Brooklyn ; after 

which, Committees and miscellaneous business. At 2 

o’clock p.m., an address. by Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Al- 
| bany, on “ New York and her Common Schools.” 
Reports of Officers and Committees follow. At 7} 
o'clock, address by Prof. Henry Fowler, of Rochester 
University, “The Labor of Hands, Head, and Heart ; 
| or, Live and Let Live.” 

Wepnespay.—At 9} o’clock, address from Prof. Wil- 
| liam F. Phelps, Principal of the N. J. State Normal 
School. Subject, “The Republic: its Law of Life 
and its Highest Duty.” At 11} o’clock, James H. 
French, Esq., of Buffalo, will read a poem, ‘‘ The Pop- 
ular Teacher.” At 2 0’clock, addresses are expected 

from Hon. A. G. Curtin and H. C. Hickok, Esq, 
| Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools in Pennsylvania. At 4 o'clock, essay by 
Dr. A. Wilder, (late of the N. Y. Teacher.) Subject, 
“Physiological Education.” At 7} e’clock, address 
from the Hon. Henry H. Van Dyck, Superintendent of 

Public Instruction. 
|  Tuurspay.—At 9 o'clock, the delegates from corre- 
sponding State Associations will report on the condi- 
tion of education in their several states. At 11 o'clock, 
| an essay will be read by Henry P. Bristol, A.M., Rec- 
tor of Hamilton College Grammar School. Subject, 
“Dr. Arnold as a Teacher.” At 2 o’clock, the annual 
election of officers will take place ; after which, an es- 
| say will be read by George W. Green, A.M., of New- 
| burg. Subject, “The Development of Human Char- 
| acter.” The evening of Thursday, according to the 


; 


| usual custom, will be devoted to a social gathering. 


| 
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Ox On Gorrespondence. | 


HERESIES, ANB THE GREAT HERESY. 
By Our English Correspondent. 


Tux oldest of the Idolatries, and the eldest heresy, are 
closely related; and they have a time-immortality. 
There is « vestige of truth in them, and so, as by a 
grain of salt, they are kept alive. Poets, and mete 
than poets, yet deify the Sun, as if something more than 
“an embassador of God ;” and in like manner many, 
who know nothing of the primeval Battle of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, are unconscious Manicheans. 
and feel the potency of evil. They perceive the pres- 
ence of some of the “99,990 evils,” which the great 
serpent Ahriman preduced on the pure earth created 
by Ormuzd, and they are not always able 'to grasp with 
joy the blessed thought, that with Him, the Holy, the 
Omnipotent, is Wisdom and Love, and that out of evil, 
and seeming evil, good is and shall be educed. Nev- 
ertheless, it is a serious thing to have a Congregational 


minister charged with Manicheism, or even a shade of | 


it, and to find many brethren compromised by alleged 
sympathy with the error. 

Twenty citations,from the prose writings of a Congre- 
gational minister, have been adduced to sustain the 
charge of Heresy. In the forefront of them is this, as 
literally printed in the Indictment : 

“Gop anp Devin.—We cannot wonder at the greatly 
wrong yet powerful contrast of God and Devil, as two 
ever-striving, nigh co-equal powers of good and evil, that 
has risen from the perplexed thought and imagining of 
the world. A God who does only good, and all the 
good he can—a Devil who does only evil, that mightily, 
and sometimes with the advantage.” 

The téalics are those of the accuser, and are meant to 
mark and convict the Manichee. 

There is another utterance, analogous to this, which 
the prosecutor and judge does not cite ; thus: 


“ In the visible church the evil is ever mingled 
with the good, and sometimes the evil have chief author- 
ity in the ministration of the word and sacraments, 
dec. &e.” 

This extract from the formularies of the Church of 


England is not cited; but of the sentence quoted the | 


public prosecutor says : 

“T hope, however, that the time is still far, far dis- 
tant when we shall have the old Serpent in our pulpits 
elevated to the level of the Lord God Almighty, and 
sometimes victorious over Him.” 

But the heretic pleads that he has been put to the 
torture ; that his words have been mangled on the rack ; 
that the evidence, inconclusive as it is, is forged, and 
utterly dishonest ; and he brings the whole of his of- 
fending in this matter into court thus: 


“ Speaking after the manner of men: How daringly | 


does God manage the world! How can He, how will 


He, solve the the doubts and satisfy the yearnings of all | 
the good, and make the saved world see of the travail | 


of its soul with full satisfaction? We cannot wonder 
at the greatly wrong yet powerful contrast of God and 
Devil, as two ever-striving, nigh co-equal powers of 
good and evil, ‘hat has risen from the perplexed thought 
and wmagining of the world. A God who does only 
good, and all the good he can—a Devil who does only 
evil, that mightily, and sometimes with the advantage. 
The Christian thought of one God, the Good, who is 
supreme ; with also a real and opposed, but limited 
power of Evil, is far higher and nobler than this, though 
ot far more diflicult attainment for the world. He who 


ordains trial by sin, who suffers Time with its dark , 
wings to brood over the human heart devouringly, has | 


in His Son uttered a voice of mercy for man, which is 
a voice of doom for evil ; He most powerfully controls 
all evil influences, and will bring on after the night of 
sorrows a morning so glorious, that powers of heavenly 
vision must be prepared for an outbreak of heavenly 
light.” 

Certainly, to other than a prejudging inquisitor, this 
does look as if the accused had described as “greatly 
wrong,” and as contrasting with the ‘ Christian 
thought,” that which is cited to prove him to be Mani- 
chean or Yezidee, “ bringing the old Serpent into the 
pulpit, as sometimes victorious over the Lord God Al- 
mighty.” And not without, at least, a show of reason 
does the accused respond : “ That with an incredible 
shamelessness of perversion has been brought against 


him the monstrous charge of having elevated God's foe, | 
And | 


and ours, to a level with the Almighty himself.” 
he may be excused for asking, ‘‘ What is the use of ar- 
guing with such a man! No use whatever. I do not 
argue with him. I expose him, that his dupes may be 
undeceived ; and it is true, though a heretic say it ;”— 
“ But heavy is the true charge that must be brought 
against one who makes such a charge as the above 
falsely.” 


Here, then, is a complete though concise case for a | 


jury. 
But there is another case, and that, too, is extreme, 
m a different form. Let it be indorsed thus : 


The Peaceful Hour. 


‘None love to speak so much when the mood of 
speaking comes, as they who are naturally taciturn. 


And thus it is in the soul which shuts itself and | 


holds its peace while the world is near, but grows se- 
curer in silence of contemplation, and lets out its gen- 
tle thoughts and whispering joys, its hopes or sad fears, 
_ the listening ear and before the kindly eye of 
tod.” 


This is not old Jeremy Taylor, but (*) in The Inde- 
pendent, March 19th. Let it prelude this farther heresy : 


I. 
Our heart is like a little pool 
Left by the ebbing sea, 
Of crystal waters still and cool, 
When we rest musingly. 
I. 
And see what verdure exquisite 
Within it hidden grows! 
We never should have had the sight 
But for this brief repose. 


11. 
And such a sight shall not be vain ; 
These beanties they require, 
That we, though waves return again, 
Return when waves retire. 
Iv. 
I'll oft return as to a book 
Written with heavenly art ; 
Intent beneath the surface look, 
And read in thee my heart. 

This is the heaviest doctrinal offense charged upon 
the poet, who, “secure in silence of contemplation,” 
rejoices in the blessed fruits of a spiritual work within 
as “love, joy, peace.” When the time is very still and 
truth is very sweet ; when translucent with divine af- 


fections, our hearts reveal to us the hidden store of | 


graces that are growing—of gratitude, of hope, of ten- 








—————— 


THE INDKEPENDENSAT. 











. 
Gentlemen of the Jury, that in brief is your case upon 
appeal ; the accuser and the accused, and the evidence, 
are before you. Remember, that of the great abiding 
three, the groatest of all is Charity ; and that of all here- 
sies, the sin against thet is of all forgiveable sins “ in- 
controvertibly” the most flagrant and enormous. 

And now the present writer, whe would gladly, if he 
might, altogether eschew the thorny ways of contro- 
versy, would, in self-respect, and in respect to The In 
dependent, speak ‘“‘ in explanation.” He refrained, even 
from good words, in the matter of the controversy rend- 
ing the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 





| till silence became wrong; and the churches were 
| scandalized before the brethren at home and abroad. 
They see | 


He then spake, carefully and briefly ; as impersonal as 


| might well be, and fully knowing whereof he affirmed ; 
| and most distinctly in The Independent of March 5. 


He ‘has known no man in this matter, and is not warped 
by “personal friendship.” He has no tendency to 
latitudinarianism. Fully eware of the human process 
by which Christian verity has been crystallized into 
theological dogmas; and that doctrinal truth exists 
apart from and ‘before the labors of the school- 
men, and of the divines of the Reformation pe- 
riod, he is yet inclined ‘to rest in dogmatic theology. 
Nor is he even inclined ‘to accept, without question, 
the reasonings and conclusions of the great essay- 
ist, On some of the causes by which evangelical religion 
has been rendered less acceptable to persons of cultivated 
taste. His prepossessions, then, would be against rath- 
er than favorable to innovators. Moreover, it is not 
too much boldly to assume that the fact of an unbroken 
and uncorrected correspondence with The Independent 
of itself implies something of capacity for judging, 
and of integrity in judgment. And yet again, (I write 
“as a fool,”) it has happened, in the providence of 
God, that the present writer had for years, and almost 
alone, to confront the deadliest heresies, promulgated 
by subtle and highly trained intellects, with whom 
was almost every form of power. In later days he had 
comfort and counsel from the revered Dr. Pye Smith, 
and encouragement from Archbishop W hately. 

And yet again, loving and pursuing literature under 
great difficulties, and always in subordination to the 
truth, and for the truth’s sake, it has been his happiness 
not to be a professional litterateur, or a dependent upon 
the press—most unhappy of dependences! He ven- 
tures, then,. to claim to possess some qualification for 
speaking, especially in the free columns of this truth- 
loving paper. 

Thus premising and explaining, the present writer 





feels warranted in adding, that the statements of the 
correspondent “‘ 4.” respecting the ““Rivulet” contro- 


| versy, ( Independent, March 19,) are somewhat want- 


ing in courtesy, and, as given without a shadow of 
proof, and without any indication of a full acquaint- 


ance with the controversy, as also somewhat lacking | 


in a proper self-distrust. ‘ Personal friendship” for the 
critic, whose fairness and integrity are so seriously 


impeached, and timidity in some who feared the bran- | 


dish of the fiery tongue, are among the weaknesses 
which have led to scandal, wrong, and much evil. The 
wrath of man has been painfully manifested. We have 
too much need to remember the precept which requires 
care, that our good be not evil spoken of ; but here has 
been evil put forth as good, and, at best, evil done that 
good might come. 

Let it be repeated, that this writer does not, has not, 
vouched for the entire orthodoxy of the accused ; he 
has rather protested against a style of criticism and 
a tone of feeling alike revolting to the gentleman, and 
shocking to the Christian. Let the above examples 
stand in proof. How they will strike the American 
mind this deponent saith not. Here such examples, 
happily, are very rare, and the impression made by 
them is deep. If, in the United States, there are many 
such cases as that of the Philadelphia Presbyterian, 
when pretending to quote the Edinburgh Witness, a 
few months since, then, as impressions are weakened 


' 





by repetition, this flagrant British case may be thought 
lightly of, not otherwise. 
It will be but bare justice to add here two brief es- 


timates of the assailed author, made by competent and | 


impartial critics. The Christian Journal of the United 
Presbyterian Church says: ‘“ There is a strange com- 
bination of young fancy and feeling with maturity of 
meditative power and clearness of view on such in- 
volved problems as the presence and province of evil 
in the world.””. The author teaches of evil, ‘‘ That it 
is the dark ground upon which the bright consummate 
flower of goodness grows.” 

The British Quarterly Review, the most powerful 
Christian advocate, and the hammer of the Neologians, 
says: ** The Lecture on Religion as a Study is charac- 


| terized by sound discrimination, delineating with a 


steady hand the wise medium between a listless lethar- 





| gy of mind concerning religious truth, and that pru- 


rient restlessness of innovation which confounds au- 
dacity with faithfulness, change with progress.” 

These are strong testimonials in favor of one whose | 
writings have been denounced as evil and only evil, as 


fuel fit for the burning. Aoricova. 
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MAINE---HER INSTITUTIONS AND MEN. 


religiously educated, Calvinistically converted, a rough 
man of the wilderness, without the advantage of an 
ordinary school discipline. A bricklayer till 40, then 
he read a few weeks in theology, wrote a sermon, took 
license, and for fifty years performed a ministry rarely 
equaled in labors, power, results,—preached nearly 
thirteen thousand times, in fourteen different states, 
and in four hundred and thirteen places; and all 
along on his track souls were converted. He was 
powerful in the sphere he movedin, because he was edu- 
cated as he was—educated, we can now see, just in 
the right way for the work he was called to do. We 
seem to see him in his scow-shaped wagon, with a 
breadth of frame to fill the whole seat, riding by day, 
and stopping at night to preach, native in his manners, 
blunt in conversation, a terror ofttimes to the women, 
so difficult they found it to meet the peculiarities of his 
diet,—pastry, meats, tea, coffee, the condiments, all 
being eschewed by him ; but he was apt in the humor- 
ous remark, in the sallies of a rough quaintness ; he 
was everywhere giving evidence of his eminent godli- 
ness—leaving in every house the tokens of his Chris- 
tian fidelity, and the memory of his unequaled prayers. 


He preached the Gospel to thousands and thousands in | 


this Eastern wilderness, who, but for him, would 
never have heard it; and many, many the soals 
converted, many the churches organized, throughout 
the length and the breadth of the state, as the result of 
his labors. 

But I must stop in this personal detail. Our minie- 
try and men of the past command our admiration and 
reverence,—many of them not known out of the state, 
such as Chapin of Pownal, yet model ministers. 
There is this which appears in regard to our towns, 
if we compare the past with the present, that many of 
them had an ecclesiastical importance formerly which 
they have wholly lost at present; some, once leading 
churches, and having for their ministers the masters of 
our Israel, now sunk to insignificance and the borders 
of dependence. But a little while back, Bangor was a 
wilderness, and York a city. 

Our ministry, for the present time, exhibits some 


peculiarities. One is, that so large a proportion of them | 
are of comparatively recent settlement in their present | 


places. Take the Cumberland Conference—the oldest, 


the largest, the most stable in the state. Out of thirty- | 


one ministers laboring in these churches, twenty-one 
have been settled there as pastors or stated supplies with- 
in ten years,—nineteen since 1850. 
happy feature pertaining to the ministers and the 
churches, that they* are very much of one mind and 


heart ; there never has been any great quarrel running | 


threugh us—or running us through, and killing the 
spirituality of the churches. We live so near the 
North Star, that most of our ministers have a decided 


sympathy with it; especially with all those who are | 
Though most of the min- | 


found running toward it. 
isters trenched on politics, falsely so-called, yet at 
this remoteness of some months, they are blessed still 
with their meal. Not politics, whatever false ac- 
cusers may say, but Gospel, is the great staple of 
preaching on the part of our ministers. 
preaching in vogue among us, I should like to touch 
upon, were there space. 


wholesomely ; in a way to let out the fullness and fat- 
ness of the Gospel. There may be elsewhere more 
literary sermons, but nowhere, I believe, more Gospel 


sermons. It is somewhat in commendation of our 


here, and grievously have the churches been bereaved. 


The reason may, in part, be that people westward, | 


living about the centers, suppose Maine ministers pe- 

culiarly available ; on the ground that every dweller in 

Maine will seize the first respectable opportunity to 

move into more genial conditions. I guess some will 

not go. 5. 
Bangor, July 16, 1857. 
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A RARE LIFE AND DEATH. 


Tuege died lately in the city of New York—died in | 


obscurity and in exile from the sweet charities of home ; 
died under a cloud which darkened his intellectual fac- 
ulties, and almost paralyzed his physical powers ; died, 
in one word, within the walls of a lunatic asylum—a 
man who, though little known beyond the circle of his 
personal acquaintance, was loved and honored in that 


circle as a man of rare gifts and graces, and whose | 
name, though little celebrated on earth, is written in | ., .., 
| Christ ! 
| thy crown! 


heaven. 

Born in New Lebanon, the son of talented and pious 
parents, brought up amid the beautiful valleys and mag- 
nificent mountains of Columbia county, N. Y., and 
Berkshire county, Mass., John T. Doubleday drank in 


that he drew from his native hills, a love of nature 


| which no change of place could ever impair, which no | 
| change of character ever extinguished. 

Of his early education we know little, though, judg- | 
| ing from his subsequent character and habits, we think | 


it must have been derived more from converse with 


| men and things than from books and schools, and most 


PLease to admit one or two additional anecdotes of 
the fathers already mentioned. The first, a scene which 
occurred at the latemeeting in Bath between Father Saw- 
yer and Rev. Jonathan Adams, of Boothbay, himself 
grown old in the ministry,—a scene worthy of being 
repeated. Mr. A. called on Father S., and announcing 
his name as Jonathan Adams, inquired if he remember- ¢ 
ed him. “ Yes, I do,’ was the reply; “ andI am glad 
to see you, Jonathan Adams. And I want to ask you, | 
Jonathan Adams, (repeating the name,) if you remem- 


| ber that, when a young man, you called on me, and 


| amongst other things told me that you thought of being 
| alawyer, and I asked you which you would prefer, to 


der purity—then do we say, “ The troublous world will | 
again invade, its waves and billows will go over | 


me ; but, thank God, it will again retire, and oh, my 
heart, I shall meditate God's excellent working in thee 
when again I have rest.” 

The Star contributor and the versifier would seem to 
be of a brotherhood here. 

Thus the poet, in one word, and in one brief utter- 
ance. 
and greatly and incontrovertibly guilty’ Is utter ig- 
norance, and very bad ism, really compressed into these 
four little, or as the critic says “ toweringly” evil, 
stanzas. Even so: for what saith the accuser and 
judge! He says the verses are neither “ prose, nor 
poetry, nor theology, nor truth ;” that they “ emphati- 
cally deny the doctrine of spiritual death and moral 
depravity.” This, he says, is “ incontrovertibly” the 
case. No “evangelical man,” he affirms, “in health 
or sickness, living or dying, ever gave utterance to such 
sentiments.” They are fatal to the poet's “ claim to be 
called evangelical ;” they “ bespeak utter ignorance of 
Scripture and the heart ;” they “give the lie to the 
whole teaching of the Spirit of God.” 
apostles are in direct antagonism to the author of the 
poems.” “ The type of theology is here so marked that 
mistake is impossible.” ere, he affirms, is “ the cli- 
max.” This hymn “towers above all the rest of the 
volume, and is in perfect harmony with it.” Never- 
theless, the hymn, as thought, is “ discreditable, crude, 
and nearly unintelligible.” 

There is, then, no help for it. The poet cannot 
give “a square and solid reason for experiences that 
sometimes come to all,” (exceptions excepted! )—and that 
come often to some when thoughts are high and imag- 
mations divinely radiant, and the affections full of the 
vibrations of joy, and the whole soul full of rising glad- 
ness, gratitude, happiness, and at times ecstacies !” 
Our (*) Star may ask—“ Have you never felt this?” and 
he may be “ sorry for the man who has not!” But the 
man who has not, and whose emotional nature has nev- 
er been kindled into life at all by sacrificial fire falling 
from heaven—this “ man” will write down H. W. B. 
as a wandering star, reserved, &c. &c. &c. 


Can this be permitted to him? or is he verily | 


“ Prophets and | 


be a lawyer and gain fame and money and office, or be 
a minister of Jesus Christ, and do good in His name, 
and die poor and go to heaven?” Said Mr. A., “Ido 
remember it, and that question was the means of my 
conversion and my entering the ministry.” So the ven- 
erable man in his extreme old age had witness of the 
good fruit of his earlier faithfulness. The other fact is 
of Father Scott, who, as has been intimated, had the 
grace of continuance in a pre-eminent degree,—preach- 
ing and praying, sometimes to the violation of all the 
proprieties, certainly of the conveniences. The gen- 
tleman, my informant, a resident in Hallowell in 1807, 
the year the M. Miss. Society was formed, always a 
hearer of Mr. Scott when opportunity offered, and a 


| professed admirer, said the shortest sermon he ever 
heard from him was one hour and twenty-five miuntes. 





} 





On the morning following the organization of the M. 
M. Society, this gentleman requested Mr. J., of Bath, and 
Mr. Eaton, of Harpswell, to take Mr. Scott with them 
and come to his house to breakfast. Indue time Mr. J. 
and Mr. E. came without Mr. Scott. The host inquiring 
whatit meant, Mr. J. began in his urbane style to frames 


| 





an apology—that it was not quite convenient, &c.— | 


whereupon Mr. Eaton broke out abruptly, “ Brother J., 
why don’t you tell the truth, just as itis? Mr. M., the 
case is just here: I must go home to day, some forty 
miles, and I knew if Brother Scott came with us to 
breakfast you would ask him to pray afterward, and he 


| would pray so long that it would not be possible for me 
| to reach Harpswell to-day, so we did not ask him.” Mr. 
| Samuel Eaton, for fifty-eight years minister of Harps- 


well, was one of the notabilities, a man of mark, to be 
remembered,—humorous, original, eccentric ; a lordly 
man in stature and bearing ; of great versatility as 
well as of authority ; doctor, lawyer, and minister to his 
peninsular flock. An admirable portrait of him you will 
find in Dr. Sprague’s work, drawn by Prof. Packard, of 
Brunswick. 

Of Payson, it is superfluous to speak, his fame being 
world-wide. His entire ministry, his unequaled pray- 
ing, and his seraphic preaching, all performed in Maine. 

Dr. Moses Hemenway, for more than half a century 
minister of Wells, 1759-1811, was one of the theologi- 
cal champions of the day, a prominent contender on 
the Taste side, the antagonist of Hopkins; a hard 
thinker, who left the marks of his thinking, if not on 
the intellectual tablets at the time, certainly on the ta- 
ble of his study, on which the visitor may now see 
a deep groove made by the Doctor’s practice of draw- 
ing his thumb across the table, back and forth, when 
intent in thought. 

Perhaps no man stands more notably associated 
with missionary doings in Maine, than Father Sewall, 





of all from communion with nature and with his own 
thoughts. It was at most only a common school edu- 
cation that he got from his teachers ; from himself he 
learned to think, to discriminate, to observe nature, to 
discern character, to see men and things as they are, 


and to describe them as he saw them; and the powers | 


of original thought and expression, which, in common 
with the other children, he inherited from his parents, 
aswell as the wit and humor which he possessed by 
nature above them all, were developed and strengthen- 
ed in the same domestie sphere and the same bracing 
atmosphere in which they had their birth. 

Transferred in youth, or early manhood, to the banks 
of the Susquehannah, at its junction with the Chenan- 
go, then comparatively a new country, he tried his hand 
successively at farming, selling drugs, and we know 
not how many other branches of private and public 
business. But he was not destined, he was not formed, 
to make his fortune in any of them. He was made for 
something larger, higher, better, than amassing money. 
The almighty dollar was not big enough to fill his vision. 
The last novel of Scott, or Cooper, or some dream of 
his own fancy, had more charms for him than any pros- 


pects of wealth in the real world ; and too often the | 


plow stood still in the furrow, while he lay beneath the 
shadow of the trees and read or dreamed of ideal ex- 
cellence. The fish in the brooks, and the flowers on 
the mountains, were dearer to him than all the drugs in 
the apothecary’s shop and all the gold into which they 
could be transmuted ; and many were the days when 
the pestle was exchanged for the angler’s rod, and 
many was the flower that was transferred from the 
field and the forest to bloom in his garden about his 


beautiful cottage on the banks of the Chenango. In 


the sheriff's office he chose to risk and even sacrifice 
his own property rather than strip the unfortunate of 
all that the law, in its rigor, might take from him. We 


do not mention these things either as virtues to be imi- | 
We state them sim- | 
ply as facts illustrative of his genial and generous na- | 


tated, or vices to be extenuated. 


ture. 
In one of those early revivals, with which the little 
church at Binghamton was blessed, chiefly as the re- 


lay preachers from older churches in the vieinity, Mr. 
Doubleday was converted ; and with all the warmth of 
his noble nature now sanctified by the Spirit of God, 
and all the power of his original talents now illumined 
from above, he addressed himself to the work of winning 
souls to Christ, by personal efforts and by lay-preaching 
in the school districts and hamlets of the neighboring 
country. Every Sabbath afternoon he might be 
seen, with some companion of his choice, leaving the 
town and going out two by two on this apostolic er- 
rand. Every day of the week he dealt out medicines 
for the souls as well as the bodies of men in his shop, or 
in the street, or at his own house, mingling religious 
warning and instruction with entertaining conversa- 
tion, as few like him knew how to do. His reading, 
his observation, his wit, and even drollery, of which he 
had an inexhaustible fund ; his musical talent, for he 
played the flute with marvelous skill and power; the 
attractions of his cottage and garden, and family cir- 
cle,—which, with his intellectual and accomplished wife, 
and Kis two sons, then children and the ve bodi- 
ment of music and modest worth, was singularly at- 





The style of | 


| he always knew and loved the name of Jesus. 
| asylum, where he spent his last days, he knew not 
| where he was, but he knew where he was going, and 


| Doubleday. 
, should be such, to a greater or less degree, and would 


| souls. 


| able to the numerous body of Christians assailed. 
| it is not true. 
sult of the prayers of a few females, and the labors of | 
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tractive,—all these were laid under contribution to the 
cause te which he had given his heart. Not that he 


was stedfast, immovable, always abounding in the | 


word of the Lord; still less, perfect in the love and 
service of God. He had much to contend with. He 
was naturally unstable, subject to fits and impulses, 
and it was only in later life that grace se overcame na- 
ture that for him to live was always and everywhere 
Christ. But even at the commencement of his Chris- 
tian life, his activity, and energy, and zeal, and elo- 
quence, his prayers and personal efforts, and bright 
example, made an impression on the church, the com- 
munity, and the country around, whose memory will 
not soon perish, and whose influence will be felt through 
time and through eternity. 

Drawn at length, in the providence of God, to do 
business in New York, and to live in Brooklyn, he sel- 
dom dismissed a customer without some word of coun- 
sel suited to his case, dropped in his ear so naturally 
that he could not be displeased, and so kindly that he 
could not forget it; and he never put up a box of 
goods but he freighted it also with tracts and prayers 
for the spiritual good of him to whom it was sent. 
On Sunday, and in leisure hours on many a week day, 
with his little bundle of tracts in his hand, he threaded 
the narrow streets and the dark passages in the worst 
parts of the city, penetrated into the lowest haunts of 
poverty and misery, talked to the wretched inmates 
about the soul, and Christ, and the way to heaven, per- 
suaded the children to go to Sabbath school, made 
known the wants of the sick and the destitute to those 
who would supply them, and in every suitable way, 
like a kind and skillful physician, ministered at once 
to the minds, bodies, and hearts of those who needed a 
physician. 

Released after a time from the cares and toils of 
business, ripe in years, and riper in piety and spiritual 
wisdom, wise to win souls, he devoted his whole time 
and strength, almost self-prompted and self-supported, 
to the distribution of Bibles, tracts, and religious 
books, and to personal conversation, especially with 
Irish Catholics and the degraded foreign population of 
the city of Brooklyn. Early in the morning, before the 
rest of the family were up, and late in the evening, 
and at all hours of the day, he was about his Master's 
business. The secret history of those mere than pas- 
toral visits to the poor people of his widely extended 


| parish, répeated and re-repeated, varied and extended 
There is this very | 


day after day, and week after week, and year after 
year, is written only in heaven. He dropped only hints 
and fragments of what he saw, and heard, and said, 
and did, from day to day, to his nearest friends. We 
only know that though sometimes rudely and even vio- 
lently repulsed, he was generally welcome and useful 
wherever he went. He had a kind word for every child 
he met in the streets. He had a marvelous faculty to 
interest the man of pleasure, to hold the man of bus- 


| iness, to arrest the attention of the most engrossed or 


the most indifferent, by a well-told tale, by an amusing 
imitation, by a witty or droll saying, by a well-enacted 
drama if need be—but which, however or wherever it 


began, always ended at the cross of Christ. We can- 


| not doubt that he brought a sunbeam, the very light of 
Our ministers have a good | 
fashion of doing this work ;—it is done heartily, | 


heaven, into many a house and many a heart, which 
no ray of light had ever before visited. 


But it pleased God, in the midst of his usefulness, to | 
lay him aside from the labors of love in which he took | 


delight, and to which he had consecrated his life. His 


| brain became diseased, and though for a time he 
Maine ministers that they are so much sought after. 
We suppose the reason to be, that their qualities are | 
highly estimated ; they are, certainly, by the churches | 


wrought on, reluctant to give up his work, it was with 
constantly increasing hindrances. His organ of locali- 
ty was strangely affected, his powers of locomotion 
were slowly impaired, his intellectual powers gradual- 
ly failed, until at lengta reason was dethroned. For 
months he did not know his dearest earthly friend, but 


longed for his departure. He had been ripening fast 


for heaven, in the diligent and faithful use of all his | 
; Until | 
| then, he was as bright, as humorous, as quick-witted, 


powers, before the dark cloud came over him. 


as kindly affectioned and deeply interested in all that 
interested his friends as ever. But whenever he could 
find a kindred spirit, and lead the conversation to his 
own liking, he would talk on hour after hour of the 


| blessed Gospel, and the coming glories of heaven. And 
| oh! what a dawn was that, when his spirit at length | 


burst its prison-house, broke through the cloud, 
and saw the Savior face to face! Well done faithfu 
Well done, good soldier of the cross of 
Thy warfare is accomplished! Welcome to 
Such welcome, we doubt not, that ran- 
somed spirit met as it entered heaven ; and the thick 


servant ! 


| darkness through whieh it passed in the end of its 
| earthly pilgrimage only enhanced by contrast those 


tegee i ger > Spas 
| with his mother’s milk, and with every breath of air | FORESEES GEO Eat tem, SE eG - se 


cannot conceive. Others may look with contempt on 
such a life, and pity on such adeath. Others may court 
death on the battle-field, or in the capitol, amid the 
tears of an admiring and weeping nation. But let me 
die a soldier of the cross, it matters little how, or 
when, or where, only let me live and die as He ap- 
points,—then indeed to live shall be Christ, and to die 


| shall be gain. 
The great want of the church in our day, is more | 


such volunteer colporteurs and lay preachers as Mr. 
Nay, all the members of the church 


be such, if they possessed the true spirit of their Mas- 
ter and his primitive followers. The primitive church 
was a church of missionaries wherever they went. 
They “went everywhere preaching the Word.” Tao 
missionary churches now are churches of missionaries. 
The church at Aintab has gone out two and two into 
all the country round about, and that single church has 
multiplied into eleven churches and stations, while it- 
self has grown by the process into a church of over 
two hundred and a congregation of eight hundred 
And unless the churches in America awake to 
something of this primitive activity and every-day 
piety, the time will come when their candlestick, like 
thet of the seven churches of Asia, will be removed out 
of its place, and the missionary churches of the East 
will send missionaries to rekindle the light of Christi- 
anity on these Western shores. W. S. T. 


A QUESTION OF VERACITY. 





To tar Eprrors or Tae INDEPENDENT : 


last of Dr. Cheever’s church and congregation, in rela- 


tion to the difficulties which have recently agitated that | 


society, one of the speakers is reported by the Tribune 
to have made’a charge of serious import against the 
Presbyterian Church of this city, the truth of which 
I am unwilling to concede. 

The said charge was as follows : 
he wanted the members to bear in mind one fact in 


quarrel with Dr. Cheever were backed up by all the Pres- 
bytertans in the city.” 

This isa grave accusation, and one that should not 
have been made without adequate proofs to substan- 
tiate it. Itis an accusation which, if true, is dishonor- 
But 


proofs. 

The great body of the Presbyterian Church are too 
much devoted to the maintenance of Christian liberty 
and the freedom of the pulpit to allow of any sympa- 


| thy between them and the busy malcontents in Dr. 


C.’s church, in their unholy attempt to limit the one 
and to subvert the other. 

That there are some pastors and many members of 
the Presbyterian Church who draw their. inspiration 
from the N. Y. Observer and the Journal of Commerce, 
whose sympathies are with, and who render aid and 
comfort to, the disaffected members of Dr. C.’s church, 
I donot doubt ; but that there is any near approach to 
truth in the wholesale charge of Mr. Abbott, I do most 


| strenuously deny. 


Now, if Mr. A. cannot make good his charge, and 
I am sure that he cannot, I trust that he will, by a 
prompt withdrawal of it, render justice to those whom 
he has causelessly assailed. 

Mr. Abbott never made a greater mistake than when 
he accused the Presbyterians of taking part with the 
disturbers in Dr. C.’s church. Their tendency is in 
another direction, as the future will show. 


gle now in progress between freedom and slavery. 
While many have rendered great service in the good 


Thompson, and Parker, and Bellows, yet none have 
rendered such signal and efficient service ashe. By 
his efforts he has aroused the churches, has won the 


ration of Christians of every denomination throughout 
the country. These have come up to swell the ranks 


contend for the triumph of human freedom. 
Forgetting our sectarianism, let us all rally around 
and sustain him, our heroic leader, fully assured that 


be remote, is nevertheless sure. 
» Yours truly, 
A Pressyrertan Exper. 


ee 


LETTER OF EX-PROFESSOR GALE. 


N. Y., July 2ist. 





To Tue Epitor or Tur INDEPENDENT : 
Dr Sir—An article in your paper voluntered by Dr. 
Edward Beecher of Galesburg with reference to the 


from me a brief statement of facts. It has been well 


of harmony in the administration of the affairs of the 


it at the late meeting. At that meeting the subject 
was formerly brought before the board by a letter from 


dent, who aided in establishing the institution. 


strong desire for its prosperity and suggested the resig- 
nation of several of the older Officers, as it would never 
prosper with divided counsels. - His communication 
was refered to a committe who brought in a report 
stating that the difficulties existing seriously affected 
the welfare of the College, and recomending that Pres- 
ident Blanchard and the proffesor of Moral Philosophy 
(myself) be requested to resign. After a long and earn- 
est yet courtuous debate the resolution was adopted by 


was requested to resign ; as far as the vote implied cen- 
sure it applied to myself as well as to him; and that 
he might not experience inconvenience or loss his salery 
was continued for a year to come. 


arison I may say that the majority of the board who voted 
integrity, and judgment equal to the minority that they 
and for the welfare of the College. Dr Beecher requests 


a suspension of judgment on the part of the public 
“ until they are sure they understand the whole case.” 


Board will not only be approved, but its long suffering 





| Darius off his guard. 


and patience will be applauded. My personal relations 
with Dr Beecher have always been agreeable, and I 
exceedingly regret that he has volunteered as my ac- 
cuser in public, in a case where the statements he has 
made on the authority of others, cannot be justified. I 
have received information from the teachers that most 
of the students will return the next session provided 
the vacasions are filled in time and that students may 
be expected from several places that have not heretofore 
supported the College. Yours, 
G. W. Gare. 


-e- 


ANCIENT “ LAW AND ORDER ” MEN. 


In the | 


Meresrs. Epirors :—In scarce any particular is a 
highly civilized state of society more distinguishable 
from a state of barbarism than in the existence of lav, 
giving security to life, liberty, and property. And the 
degree of this security will vary with the righteousness 
of the civil code and the fidelity of its administration. 
| This fidelity, too, will vary with the degree of reve- 

rence for law felt by its administrators and the people 

to whom it applies. It is manifest, therefore, that 
| whatever goes to diminish this reverence, tends just so 
| far to destroy all the safeguards of justice, and should 
consequently be watched with extreme jealousy. 


But nothing can more effectually destroy this reve- 


rence than the perpetration of wickedness under the 
forms of law. In such a case, law itself becomes one 
of the most terrible instruments of destruction to the 
| dearest rights of individuals and communities ; and as a 
matter of course, so long as the perpetrators of the 
basest crimes can avail themselves of its shield, they 
will be loudest in proclaiming its sacredness. We have 
a very fine illustration of this in the case of those 


“law and order” men who conspired against Daniel | 


in Babylon. 

As political associates, and jealous of his vast and 
| growing power, they resolved on his destruction. The 
conspirators were very numerous and high in office, 
constituting, with a single exception, the entire force 
of “ presidents,” ‘‘ governors,”’ “ princes,” ‘‘ counsel- 
ors and captains,” in the kingdom. They concocted 
their scheme with an ingenuity and cunning worthy of 
“border ruffians.” At first, they “sought to find oo 
casion against Daniel concerning the kingdom ;” but 
after the keenest scrutiny into his political career they 


could find none occasion nor fault. Then in despair 


law of his God.” 
But even here they had no chance of success except 


by flattering his vanity. 
outrageous falsehood that “ all the presidents, &c., of the 


| to make a firm decree, that whosoever should ask a pe- 
tition of any God or man for thirty days, save of thee, 
O king, he shall be cast into the den of lions.’ This 
implied, of course, that Daniel, the Azad president, was 
in their counsels, and had advised ti& enactment of the 
infamous decree. This was adroitly contrived to put 
It would be likely to quiet any 
apprehensions which he might otherwise have felt in 
view of so startling a proposition—and moreover, the 





| to the God of heaven. 
| watch, and hastened to the king. 


“Mr. Abbott said | 


I deny the charge, and challenge the | 


idea of having divine honors paid to him in Babylon 


| for the space of thirty days could not fail to have a pe- 


culiarly blinding power. 


” 


writing and the decree. 
But when Daniel knew that the writing was signed, 


he went into his chamber, and with his windows open 


deliberately violated the infamous statute by praying 
His enemies were on the 
But before mention- 
ing the name of the offender, they artfully contrived to 


secure a virtual re-enactment of the decree, by inquiry | 


of the king if he had not signed one of such and such 
their action, that the members who are picking this | 


a purport. They then informed him that “ that Daniel 
which is of the children of the captivity,” regarded 


| neither him nor the decree which he had signed. 


The king then saw that he was trapped, and was 
sore displeased with himself, and would have given all 

| the honors of those thirty days for the power to re- 
verse the fatal decree. He set his heart on Daniel, and 
“labored till the going down of the sun to deliver him ” 


—and this evidently in an attempt to devise some | 
expedient by which he could get round the decree and | 


save that precious life. The conspirators saw that he 
began to waver, and feared the result. The consum- 


—gathered around the king, apparently horror-struck at 
the thought of having him do anything against the sa- 


Persians, which altereth not.’ To them the glorious 
feature of this law just then was, that it could not be 
changed even by the king, and they were consequently 
sure of their victim. So Daniel went into the den of 
lions! And very likely Babylon shook with the noise 
and revelry that followed this “ border ruffian” triumph. 

But the story has a sequel: Daniel, by the help of 
God, came out of the den unharmed ; while his enemies 
went in and became food for the lions. 

This history seems eminently adapted to our country 
and times. It should be carefully studied by all those 
conspirators in high places who attempt to perpetrate 
high-handed iniquity under the forms of law, and whose 
rallying cry is “law and order.” Law itself thus becomes 
| & most terrific instrument of injustice and oppression ; 











Dr. Cheever is the foremost man in the great strug- 


cause, among whom I may instance Beecher, and — 


confidence, enlisted the support, and excited the admi- | 


of the noble army of Christian patriots who gallantly 


our final victory over the hosts of slavery, while it may | 


late change in the Presidency of Knox College, requires | 
known for some time past that there has been a want | 
College, and opinions in favor of a change have been | 


expressed by many of its friends, by those Trustees who | 
voted to bring it about, and by some who voted against | 


Rev H. H. Kellogg of New York the previous Presi- | 
He ap- | 
pologizes for addressing the board on the subject, ex- | 
pressed the deep interest he felt in the College and his | 


a majority of one, two members declining to vote. Mr | 
Blanchard was not deposed as Dr Beecher states but | 


Without wishing to institute an invidious comp- | 
for this action are in character standing and Christian | 


acted in view of what they deemed the best reasons | 


I heartily unite with him in this, being confident that 
if the matter is fully understood the conduct of the | 


they said, ‘ We shall not find any occasion against this | 
Daniel, except we find it against him concerning the | 


by practicing the grossest deception upon Darius, and | 
They began by uttering the 


kingdom had consulted to establish a royal statute, and | 


The appeal to his vanity be- | 


| came too strong for resistance, and “he signed the 
GENTLEMEN :—At a meeting on Thursday evening 


mate hypocrites became terrible “law and order” mea | 


credness of law, especially “the law of the Medes and 
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and this at the Present time is probably doing more 
than any one thing to destroy a reverence for law in the 
minds of the American people. The temptation hen 
indeed, become prodigiously strong to practice fray 
and violence in the enactment of laws; for so long ag 
this reverence remains, no matter how iniquitous pare 
ticular statutes may be, if once established they become 
a shield under which the most high-handed iniquity can 
| be practiced with impunity. Then the foulest conspig 
ators, in the garb of “ law-abiding” citizens, can employ 
the army, the navy, the whole power of the govern. 
ment, to accomplish their nefarious schemes ; they can 
march to the destruction of the dearest rights under 
the protection of forts erected only to thunder against 
oppression. 
| But the day of retribution is sure tocome. Lot the 
| abettors of fraud and violence, then, from the lowest 
| demagogue to those who occupy the highest places of 
power, read the history of those ancient conspirators, 
, and take warning. “ Though hand join in hand, the 
| wicked shall not be unpunished.” Let multitudes of 
| well-meaning citizens awake to the peril of being de. 
| ceived by this hypocritical cry of * law and order,” Jog 
| they feel the dagger of the assassin. Let the tre 
friends of law and order read this history, and put their 
| trust in righteoueness and in # God of truth and jus. 
tice. Here on the one side were presidents, goveriory 
princes, counsELors, and captains from every part of 
the kingdom, and having the ear of the king, all | sgued 
together against solitary Daniel of “the children of 
the captivity.” But they were a band of conspirators, 
nevertheless, and for the accomplishment of their nef,. 
rious scheme trusted to falsehod and the vilest hypoe- 
| risy, and eventually met, and that with appalling aggra- 
vations, the very doom which they had conspir. 1 to 
| bring upon Daniel. He, on the contrary, received the 
| royal welcome as he ascended unharmed from the den 
was clothed with new honor and power, and by a con- 
sistent and holy life continued to bless an entire king- 
dom ! 7 b. 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Kenyon College, Ohio.—At the late Commence- 
| ment of Kenyon College the Bishop announced the 
conferring by the Thevlegical Faculty the honorary de- 
greeof D D. onthe Rev. Intrepid Morse, Steubenville ; 
Rev. Chauncey W. Fitch, Piqua; Rev. Wm. R. Nich- 
olson, Cincinnati; Rev. W. N. Pendleton, Lexington, 
Va. In noticing these, the Wes/ern Episcopalian says 
| “The institution has been very sparing of its honors 
for some years past. But the degrees just conferred 
seem to strike every one acquainted with the persons 
honored, as exceedingly appropriate and well deserved, 
Dr. Morse is, we believe, the oldest Presbyter in the 
diocese, and the one who preached the sermon at tho 
laying of the corner-stone of Kenyon College by Bis; 
| op Chase; and Dr. Fitch was one of the first Profoy. 

sors in the College.” 


Harvard College, Mass.—The following hw 
degrees were conferred : 

Doctor of Laws.—Jacobd Bigelow, M D., of Bostor 
Hon. Franklin Dexter, of Beverly ; Thomas U stick, 
Esq., of Washington, D. C.; and John Fries Frazer. 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Doctor of Dirinity.—Rev. Ralph Sanger, of Dover ; 

tev. Wm. Seymour Tyler, Professor of Greek Litera 
ture in Amherst College; Rev. Rollin Weber Neale, of 
Boston; Rev. Oliver Stearns, President of the Theo 
logical School at Meadville, Pa , and Rev. Geo. Edward 
| Ellis, of Charlestown. 
| Master of Arts.—Horatio Adams, M_D., of Waltham; 
Joseph Gibbens Harlan, Professor of Mathematics 
| Haverford College, Pa.; Rev. Martin Wyman Willis, 
| of Nashua, N.H.; Luizi Monto, Instructor in Harvard 
| College; and Philip Sidney Coolidge, of Boston 

The number of actual alumni who have been students 

| at the college, as exhibited by the catalogue, has bee 
6,576 ; of whom 4,482 are known to be dead, and 3,394 
are considered as surviving, nothing to the contrary be 

| ing known of them. Of these, 1,561 have been pas 

| tors of churches, and of these 1,237 have died, leaving 
324 supposed to be living. Since the publication of |! 
last triennial in 1854, the number of deaths of alumn 

| according to the catalogue, has been about 145. The 
whole number of deaths ascertained since the last Com- 
mencement of 48, being five more than in the preced 
ing year.—Boston Courier. 


rary 


in 


Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn.—The 

of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on eighteen joung 

gentlemen, members of the graduating class; that 

Master of Arts upon fourteen graduates of three 

more years’ standing. The honorary degree of A.M 

was also conferred on Prof. Wm. Elliot, of Baltimore 

The degree of D.D. was conferred on the Rev. Conway 
i P. Wing, of Carlisle ; Rev. LB. H. Nadal, of Baltimore 
Conference ; Rev. G. R. Crooks, of New York cits, 
and the Rev. Joseph Castle, of Philadelphia. : 


Denison University, Ohie.—The degree of A J. 
was conferred on the members of the graduating clase, 
two in number, and that of A.M., in course, on several. 
The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred on Rev 

| Nathaniel Colver, ef Cincinnati, and on Rev. L. (. 
Leonard, of Marietta. As the old Karen prophet would 
say, may they wear these honors * gracefully.” 


Delaware College, Del.—At the Commencement 
| exercises the following students were graduated, receiv- 
| ing the first degree in Arts: Geo. W. Chamberlain, De! 
(Latin Salutatory ;) Theo. F. Clark, Del. ; Willie Mc- 
Lain, D. C. ; Robert W. Crawford, Va. ; Jas. Hossinger 
| Del.; and Jas. T. Johnson, Del., (Valedictory.) The an- 
niversary of the Delta Phi Society took place on Wed- 
| nesday evening. The orator was Rev. W. Simonton, 
of Williamsyort, Pa., and the poet, Rev. T. Hempstead, 
of Conn. The poem was a genuine, yet altogether 
unique specimen of the art. The subject was “ Coal,” 
treated in its geological, social, and moral bearings 


| Trinity College, Hartford —The following honor- 
| ary degrees were conferred at the late Commencement 
| of this college 
|; AM Honorary—Mr. Charles M. Selleck, Rev. Dan- 
iel Grosvenor Wright, Rev. Jared Bradley Flagg, Mr 
Guillermo Picard. 

LL.D.—Mr. Alexander G. Cummins 

D.D.—Rev. Joseph Oldknow, A.M., Christ College, 
| Cambridge, Eng., Perpetual Curate of Bordesley, Bit- 
mingham. 


| 
| 


Union College, N. ¥.—Chancellor Walworth said 
to the audience that it was the best Commencement 
which he had attended in thirty yeare, both as to the su> 
stance of the speeches and the manner. The “ Blatc! 
| ford Oratorical Prize Medals” were awarded to L. U 

Seelye, of Connecticut, and Henry R. Rathbone, 
| Albany. The Graduating Class numbers eighty-five 

The following honorary degrees have been conferred 
LL.D.—William M. Evarts, Esq, of New York 
~, 

)D.—Rev. Warren B. Dutton, Charlestown, Va 
| Rev. Geo. W. Gale, of Galesburg, Ill., (class of 1414 

Rev. J. P. B. Wilmer, Philadelphia; Rev. M. 8. (ood- 

ale, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Rochester University, N. ¥.—President An lerson’s 
| Address to the graduates was marked by the solid sense, 
terseness of style, and felicity of expression, which dis 
| tinguish all of his efforts of this kind. At its close he 
pronounced a very high eulogium upon the statesman- 
ship of the late Wm. L. Marcy. 

LL.D.—John Alsop King, Governor of this state. 

D.D.—Rev. Benj. Evans, Scarborough, England; Res 
Wn. Crowell, St. Louis, Mo. ; Rev. E. J. Gillette, Pree 
ident Yellow Springs College, lowa 

Rev. V. R. Hotchkiss, D.D., Prof. of Ecc. Ilistory, 
has been elected Prof. of Hebrew, successor to Dr. ©’ 
nant, resigned. Dr. Conant vacates his chair 4 d 

pressions of sincere regret on all sides, and enters UP" 
fis new and responsible trust with the hearte*! “ 
for his prosperity and success. 

Address before the Robinson Rhetorical Soci¢ty ' 
the Theological Seminary, by Rev. Dr. Bethune, 5: vl 
| lyn. Theme—“ Sacred Rhetoric.” Oration belore 

University Literary Societies, by Prof. Upson. fH a 

ilton College. Theme—* The Childlike Spirit. *°*" 
| by John N. Wilder, Esq., of Albany. 


Austin €ollege.—The Trustees of Austin U0 eg 
Texas, have elected the Rev. J. W. Miller, of the (T’? 
| Hill Seminary, President of that Institution, to 1!) © 
vacancy created by the resignation of Kev. Dr. Bake! 
Newton Theological Seminary.—At this inst 
tion there have been seven regular graduates this ¥« “ 
The attendance of students is lamentably smal! whe 
Seminary having such high advantages. Profess0!” 
| Ripley and Arnold have resigned their places, ows © 
| the inadequate income of the Seminary to meet tie “ 
| penses of a full corps of professors. 


Rutgers Cellege, N. J.—In his address to the ae 
uating class, Chancellor Frelinghuysen reminded — 
that in their future pursuits they would have, “ oa 
zens, to meet the question of slavery. They cou a 
avoid it, and he bade them @ot to forget, amid the shat 
lence of opinion and the madness of at spirit, od 
there are in the South many good Christian men ® { 
women. He exhorted them also to value the | a 
these states, which they had received as a rich leon 
| from their fathers, and to frown on every attemp 
sever ite golden chains. If ever that dark day * ” 
dawn when this Union shall be dissolved, “ let »° 
said he, “one son of Rutgers share in the guilt 

The graduating class numbered twenty-four, 
honorary degrees were conferred as follows panes 

LL D.—Hon. Gerrit T. Lansing, of Albany, 0>* 
lor Regent of the state of New York. . w ¥.; 

D.D.—Revs. Elbert O. Porter, Williamsduré. “Riley 
John Bonar, of Free Church, Scotland ; Ws. 


| 
| 


and 
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Religions Intelligence 


CONGREGATIONAL. 








pedication in Bedford, Nieh.—( Correspondence of 
The Independent.)—T»e new church edifice erected by 
the First Congregationsl church of Bedford, Mich., 
was dedicated to the worship of Almighty God on 
Tuesday, July 14, at Il o'clock a.m. Sermon. by 
Andrews, of Augusta, Kalmazoo Co. Other 
and, with the pastor, Rev. I. 


Rev. E 
piinisters were present, 
Scotford, participated in the services. ee 

This church has struggled nobly against multiplied 
difficulties, and now heve an edifice which stands as a 
beautiful crown to the little village of Bedford. The 
church has a debt of less than one hundred dollars rest- 
ing upon it, and the slips are to be rented on the 18th of 
this month until next November to cancel this indebted- 
ness. Thus the church and society will be placed upon 
free footing, and will commence a regular system of 
annual pew-renting to support the Gospel. 

The new house of worship stands as another monu- 
ment of the wisdom that devised, and the love that 
prompted Christian men and women to give $50,000 to 
the feeble churches of the West. A. E. 

The Revival In South Deerfield, Mass.—(Cor- 
respondence of The Independent.)—The recent revival 
in this place—of which a brief notice has already been 
given in your paper—has been a work of great interest 
Coming, a8 it has, after years and 
drought,—a drought so severe and 


and many fruits 

years of spiritual 
long continued that many of God’s people began to 
feel that they never could have another revival, and 


almost to despair of the conversion of their own chil- | 
dren, so long at least as they remained here—it has been | 
For nearly two years the church | 
bad been without a pastor, and much of that time | 


the more refreshing 


without a regularsupply. Still there were a few pray- 


ing souls that waited for the consolation of Israel. In 
the winter of 1855-56 the society secured the services | 
of Rev. P. K. Clark. Toward spring there were evi- 
lent indications of the Spirit's presence. During the 


summer these indications increased; the congregation 
was large, there were a few inquirers, and one hopeful 
conversion. As yet, however, the rich blessing was 
delaved. The faith of God's people was to be still 
iy they were not yet prepared 


furthe r tried Asal 


for the wonderful di-plays of grace in reserve for 
them. There were some, however, who felt that it was 
“time to seek the Lord till He come;” and near the 
close of the year, as the truths—* Is anything too hard 
for the Lord ?” “Open thy m yuth wide, and I will fill 


ere presented from the pulpit, the feeling that 


there could not be a revival began to give place to the 


hope that possi! ly there might be 

Arrangements were iow made for a visitation of the 
church, and the frat f the year was spent in fast- 
wil praye? From this time there was a decided 


increase of interest. A Saturday evening meeting was 
established, to pray for a blessing on the Sabbath ser- 
vices, and a meeting on Tuesday evening, more particu- 
known to be 


anxious, and it was not long before some were rejoic- 


larly for the young Soon a few were 


in hope Meetings were now full and solemn. 
[There was no noise ner excitement, but people crowd- 
ed to the house of God and the place of prayer. 
Christians felt that they had an errand at the throne 


of grace, and sinners were glad to meet with them, to | 


ebare an interest in their prayers. 
In March the interest became general; and though 
the weather and traveling were bad, the meetings, 


which had been commenced in private dwellings, had | 


to be adjourned, first tv the school-house, and then to 
the church, for want of room. The inquiry meeting 


bad increased from the little number of two or three, 
till as many as eerenty persons were present on a sin- 
It 
“ stand still 
And yet Christians 


gle occasion. This was a time of God's power. 


scomed as though al! we had to do was to 


and see the salvation of God.” 
did not stand still, but labored more earnestly than 
ever for the salvation of the perishing 

The work has been characterized by a deep feeling 
of denendence—absolute dependence—on God, earnest, 
wrestling prayer, and abundant personal effort. Such 
prayer-meetings are witnessed only when the Spirit is 

ured out from above One afternoon in particular 


will never be forgotten by those who were present. 
e house was full, and the Holy Spirit was most man- 
there—not in “a rushing mighty wind,” but in 
small voice,’ speaking to the heart and 
The very atmosphere seemed pervaded by 

e influence. 


still 


science 
One could hardly have entered the 
om without feeling * this is none other but the house 
of God, and the gate of heaven!” This was only 
one of many similar seasons 
On the part of the in 


juirers there has been, general- 


ly, deep conviction of sin, a feeling that this was their | 


¢ 


last opportunity, and great fear of being deceived. 
For over six months there have been inquiring sinners 
ready to come every week for guidance and instruction. 
Among results thus far, God’s people have been great- 
ly quickened and rejoiced, the ordinary means of grace 
honored, many backsliders reclaimed, some false hopes 
given up, and nearly scr/y persons, varying in age from 
fourteen to fifty-three, hopefully renewed. Of these, 
some fiwenty-five are heads of families. On the first of 
July, 1856, there were but sixty-six resident members of 
the church. Since that time there have been added 
fifty-six—thirty-nine by profession. Of these, thirty 
stood up together last Sabbath, and entered into cove- 


nant with God and His people lt was a memorable 


day to this church—the l'ke of which was never witness- 
ed here. “This is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvel- 
ous in our eyes.” 


South Deerfield, Mass , July 15, 1857 


Installation In Gainesville, N.Y. —( Correspondence 
The Independent.) 


Rev. John Cunningham was in- 
stalled pastor of the Congregational church in Gaines- 
ville, Wyoming Co., N. Y., on Tuesday, July 21st, 1857, 
by a council convened for that purpose. The public 
exercises were as follows 

Keading of Scriptures, by Rev. W. ©. Scofield, of 
Connecticut ; Introductory Prayer, by Rev. G. S. Nor- 
sirup, of Java ; Sermon, by Rev. Jonathan Edwards. of 
Rochester; Installing Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Luckey, of 
the Methodist church ; Charge to the Pastor, by Rev. 
+. A. Wadsworth, of Fowlerville; Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship, by Rev. D. Russell, of Pike ; Address to the 
‘eople, by Rev. F. W. Brauns, of Niagara City ; Ben- 


ediction, DY the Pastor 

wre @t.—/ Cor espondence of The Independent.) 
' ve Congregational church and society in this place 
have 


Bs given ‘unanimous call to the Rev. L. Perrin, of 
*oshen, to become their pastor. 
I > 
eae at Gainesville, Western New York. 
( Corvean eae 
Ow a eof The Independent.)—Rev. John 
innhingham, previ usly of Penn-yan, was installed 


Over the 


PS Congregatioral church of Gainesville, July 


a : ye Mr. Butler, of Riga, presided over the 
a ‘ev. Jonathan Edwards, of Plymouth ehurch, 
ae ri pe the sermon from the text, “ Is not 
“de #e ic é a fire, saith the Lord, and like a hammer 
od | reaketh the rock in pieces’ It was a strong and 
u “ presentation of the power ofthe Gospel. Rev. 
mh adsworth, of Fowlerville, gave the charge to the 
MS8Uor in 


a terms of affectionate sympathy and discrimi- 
'g counsel. Rey. Dr. Luckey (Methodist) offered 
ne prayer. Rev. Mr. Russell (Presby- 
“a gave the right hand of fellowship. Rev. Mr. 
ble rie Niagara City, gave the charge to the peo 
tel, aay ® examinetion of the candidate was thorough 
ae uafactory. Mr. Cunningham impressed the 
mak rs : minister of hearty consecration to his 
dhilie, =< knowledge of the truth, and of excellent 
bat og © invitation to him was not only unanimous 
mest. A precious season of religious interest, 


With 
“ 2 the ten months of his preaching at Gainesville, 
Tongly attached the people. 


Samuel M. Woodbridge, New | 


| 
Gainesville is situated in Wyoming County, N. Y., in 


| the neighborhood of Warsaw and Perry, and fifty-two 
| miles south-west from Rochester. The church num- 
| hers some seventy members. The previous pastor, Mr. 
| Ballou, was settled nineteen years, and received a 
| salary of $350. Mr. Cunningham will be paid $590, 
| with some perquisites. The prospects of the church 
| are very pleasant. The house of worship is neat and 
| paid for. The members of the council were encour- 
| aged in their Congregational preferences and 
strengthened in their Christian sympathies by the oc- 
easion. H. F. 


The Geneva Memorial to Ameriean Christians. 
—{ Correspondence of The Independent.)—I have been 
looking in vain (since your issue of April 30th) for the 
publication of the Address of the Brethren of Geneva 
to Evangelical Christians of America, on the subject of 
Slavery in The Presbyterian (O. 8.) of Philadelphia. 
What can be the reason! Have you failed to send the 
editors acopy' Can it be that they have not seen it as 
published in The Independent? Or is it because they 
de not approve the principles asserted in the Address! 
Do they disapprove its language, its tone, its spirit! 
Do they think D’Aubigne heretical or fanatical? I re- 
member when D’Aubigne visited Scotland recently, The 
Presbyterian was particular to note his doings and 
quote his speeches. Shall his voice be unheard by the 
readers of The Presbyterian, because he speaks te Ameri- 
can Christians? Let me make an hypothesis. Jf New 
Bngland bad departed from the Calvinistic faith which 
has hitherto been its help, defense, and glory, and 
D’ Aubigne and his co-presbyters should think it advisa- 
ble to address a letter remonstrating with New England 
Christians for their doctrinal apostasy, would not such 
a document find a place in The Presbyterian? Shall the 
editors exclude a manifesto which bears testimony on a 
question of morals coming from such a source, and ad- 
mit an address in remonstrance of doctrinal defection? 
How much worse is Heresy than Antinomianism * 

Ax Oxp Scuoor Pastor. 








METHODIST. 





Borrowing Sermons.—The editor of the North- 
western Advocate says 

“We heard a good brother say, in the introduction 
| of a sermon, that he was compelled to borrow his dis- 
courses, and should, on that occasion, take the outline 
of one of Paul’s sermons—the one on Mars’ hill—and 
deliver itbodily! What an improvement upon the plan 
of fishing up from some ‘ Encyclopedia’ or sketch-book 
a bony skeleton, sans soul, sans power, sans beauty, 
sans everything but ossified dullness and grinning 
ghastliness |!” 

Western Pieneers.—-It related of the old 
pioneer, Daniel Boone, that whenever other Kentucky 
settlers began to stake their tents, or to throw up their 
log-cabins, in the neighborhood of his own, he bade 
geod-by to the new comers, and marched westward, 


is 


until out of sight of settlements or civilization. A 
correspondont of the Western Christian Advocate 
writes in a strain which reminds one of Boone. He 


Bays : 

‘* What is an old pioneer to do, Mr. Editor, when the 
settlers grow too thick around him! The bishops sent 
me out West, with all of Kansas and Nebraska for my 
field. I shook hands in my heart with my neighbors, 
the missienaries to New Mexico on the south, with 
the Oregon brethren just over the Rocky Mountains on 
the west, and our fellow-laborers in the British pos- 
sessions upon the north. After a time I was reduced 
to Nebraska alone, and now, forsooth, to the half of 
that meager space, with three presiding elders and 
their forces in Kansas, crowding and elbowing me on 
the south, and another in our own territory, blocking 
me up on the Great Platte on the north. What shall 
I do, Mr. Editor’ Be not surprised if you should, ere 
long, see my name in the appointments for Utah, or 
hear of my taking a tilt with Brigham Young.” 


Kneeling in Publle Worship.—The Zion’s Herald 
urges upon Methodist congregations the practice of 
kneeling in prayer during public worship. It also re- 
commends such alterations in the construction of pews 
as are necessary to render the attitude convenient and 
| comfortable. 











It says 
Ry The great reason why the people do not kneel in 
| Methodist churches is, because they have no convenient 
| place to kneel upon. The floor is often not suitable, 
even if carpeted. The pews are narrow and incon- 
venient lesides, it 1s not agreeable nor natural to 
| arise and turn around, away from the pulpit and altar 
\ and kneel down. 

| ‘We may write editorials upon it unanswerable in 
| argument, the preachers may present the subject as 
eamestly and eloquently as they please, the people will 
never generally kneel in public worship till they fur- 
nish themselves, as the minister is furnished, with a 
suitable place upon which they can reverently and 
conveniently bow down with their faces toward the 
altar—not to show any reverence for that—but becom- 
ingly to worship together and uniformly in the house 
| of God. 

““We have never yet seen but one Methodist house 
of worship built without what we term an altar. We 
hope never to see another. But retaining this feature 
| in common with the church to which Wesley once 
| belonged, and in common with the primitive churches, 

we should also at once restore what we have omitted, 
| suitable kneeling-boards in the pews, on which the 
| people can kneel, when the minister kneels, in prayer, 
| just as they do still kneel around the altar when they 

partake of the Supper of the Lord.”’ 


BPISCOPAL. 





Episeopal Excommunication.—( Correspondence of 
The Independent.)—I notice in your paper, occasionally, 
a list copied from Episcopal journals, of persons de- 
posed from the ministry of that Church by the sev- 
eral bishops. As a large part of those deposed are, 
| at the present time, clergymen in other denominations, 
your readers should perhaps be made familiar with this 
apparent paradox. Let them bear in mind, then, that 
clergymen voluntari!y leaving the Episcopal Church to 
engage in the work of the ministry in any other church, 
are (after their departure and reception by another 
church, as being in good and regular standing in the 
| body from which they came) solemnly deposed by the 
bishop of the diocese where they belonged at the time 
of the change. This explanation to the public is the 
more necessary, as the names of the class of the clergy 
just referred to are in the lists of the “ deposed,” as 
published by the bishop or bishops, linked with the 
names of those deposed for the grossest vice and crimes. 
The enly explanation or distinction made is contained 
in a brief clause, stating that one thus ecclesiastically 
executed was shot by a “ canon” made ina certain year ; 
another by a “canon” made in another year. Tothe 
uninitiated, this is no distinction at all. The record 
made and published by the bishops is neither generous 
| nor just. If the public have any interest in the mat- 
ter, they care more to know /or what a man is “ shot” 
than to be gravely informed that he became ecclesi- 
astically extinct, by touching off a “canon” made in 
| 1840, 50, or any other year. 

CALCITRATUs. 


St. George’s Chapel, N. ¥.—Rev. J. H. Hobart 
Brown, formerly minister of the Church of the Good 
Angels, in Brooklyn, has been appointed Rector of the 
venerable St. George’s church, in Beekman street, with 
three assistants. The church will now be regularly 
supplied with preaching twice on the Sabbath, and will 
be open for morning service every week day. An office 
for the relief of the poor, at which one of the clergy- 
men will be in attendance every day during busi- 
ness hours, will be opened on the premises. A build- 
ing will soon be erected in the rear of the edifice for 
@ parochial school, into which an effort will be made to 
draw the destitute and ignorant children residing in the 
vicinity. The church is now undergoing extensive re- 
pairs, inside and outside. It is the intention of the 
movers (the principal of whom are the trustees of 
Trinity church) in this enterprise of resuscitating St. 
George’s, to render it a highly desirable place of wor- 
ship for residents and strangers in the lower part of 
the city. 

Clerical Fashions.—A rubric prefixed to the office 
of making deacons, according to the Episcopal service, 
requires that when a candidate is presented to the 
Bishop he shall be “decently habited.” A correspon- 
dent of the Protestant Churchman relates that in 
Bishop Hobart’s day a young man (now a D.D.) ap- 
pearing before him to be ordained with a black silk 
neckcloth er stock, was told that it was not a decent hab- 
at for a clergyman, and was required by the Bishop to 
substitute in ite stead a white cravat. The same writer 
notices a great change from this to the clerical fashions 
of the present day, when a deacon may be “ black but 
comely.” 
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PRUSSIA. 


Ecclesiastical Statisties.—The resulte of the last 
census, which have been ‘published by the Statistical 
Bureau of Berlin, contain very valuable information on 
the present state of the various religious denominations. 
We extract froin it some of the most interesting items. 
The aggregate population of Prussia in December, 1855, 
was 17,202,831, among whom were 10,534,750 evan- 
gelical Christians, 6,518,312 Roman Catholics, 1,380 
Greek Catholics, 14,189 Mennonites, 234,241 Jews. 
Among the nine provinces, six have a Protestant ma- 
jority—Pemerania (with 98 percent), Brandenburg 
(with 97), Saxony (with 93), Eastern Prussia (with 87), 
Silesia (with 51), and Western Prussia (with 49); while 
in three Catholicism prevails,—the Rhine Province 
(with 75 per cent.), Posen (with 61), Westphalia (with 
55). The Greek Christians belongiag to the sect of 
the Philiffones, live mostly in one district of the prov- 
ince of Eastern Prussia, where the government of 
Frederick William III. permitted them to settle, when 
persecution forced them to leave Russia. The great 
majority of the Mennonites live in Western Prussia, 
whence great numbers of them are emigrating to Rus- 
sia, which makes to them very favorable offers. The 
Jews live especially in those districts which formerly 
belonged to Poland, and in several small towns they 
form more than one-half of the population. The list of the 
Dissidents, all of whom owe their origin to the nine- 
teenth century, shows that their number is, fortu- 
nately, increasing. Most numerous among them are 
the so called Old Lutherans, who refuse to submit to a 
union with the Refermed, as it exists in the Evangeli- 
cal State Church, and who have been legally recognized 
by the General Concession of July 23, 1845. They 
count 31,400 members. with 59 ministers, and 137 
meeting places. Next to them in number are the Free 
Congregations and German Catholics, with 16,420 mem- 
bers, 26 ministers, and 50 meeting places. They have 
to suffer more than any other sect from persecution. 
The Baptists are the most active among the Dissidents, 
and count at present 3,333 members, 16 ministers, and 
36 meeting places. The Moravians have 3,030 mem- 
bers, 21 ministers, and 27 meeting places. The Irving- 
ites, (Apostolic Congregations,) who have been more 
successful among the aristocracy and men of high so- 
cial standing than any other class of Dissidents, have 
1,336 members, 13 ministers, and 12 meeting places 
The number of adherents of their doctrines must be, 
however, much more numerous, since they advise them 
to remain in the state churches until they are strong 
enough to form a pew congregation. There is only 
one congregation of the Dutch Reformed Church, (at 
Elberfeld, Rhine Province,) with two ministers and 
914 members. Lastly, there is a small Lutheran sect, 
often called the Menzelians, after their founder, (Men- 
zel,) who have two meeting places, four preachers, and 
683 members. Considering the extension of the dis- 
senting denominations in the various provinces, we find 
that Pomerania, Brandenburg, and Silesia have the 
greatest, and the Rhine Province and Westphalia the 
smallest, numbeg.of them. Two of the governmental 
districts, (every*province is divided into two or three 
such districts.) those of Aix-la-Chapelle and Munster, 
have not a single Dissident. It may be inferred from 
this uniformity in their religious appearance, that both 
of them are almost exclusively inhabited by a Roman 
Catholic population. 


The Evangelical Alliance —As the time when the 
Evangelical Alliance is to meet at Berlin draws nearer, 


‘the leading men and organs of the various parties cannot 


shift the necessity ofdefining the position which they in- 
tend to observe with reference to it. In former articles we 
mentioned that Prof. Hengstenberg and Prof. Leo, two 
of the most distinguished leaders of the High Luther- 
ans, had declared, in very strong terms, their opposi- 
tion to the Alliance. Their example has been followed 
by the New Prussian Gazette, the influential organ of 
the Prussian aristocracy, and on this part many se- 
cret endeavors have been made to thwart the intended 
assembly at Berlin, although in vain. Also Dr. Stahl, 
aS was generally expected, has come out against it. 
In the Pastoral Conference at Berlin, which met as 
usual in June, and discussed this year the relation 
of the Lutheran Church to the Evangelical Alliance, 
he spoke against the Alliance, and maintained that the 
members of the Allied Pastoral Conference were in a 
much nearer relation to the Church of Rome than to 
the Dissentery, and that he disapproved an alliance 
against Rome, as a Catholic abiding by the doctrines of 
his church could be a child of God. The cause of 
the Alliance found, however, an eloquent defender in 
Superintendent-General Hoffmann, who refuted the 
charges brought against it, and confessed to be alarmed 
at the views which Dr. Stahl held of the Church of 
Rome. He (Hoffmann) declared his readiness to unite 
himself with the extremest Dissenter, who believed in 
justification by faith and in the word of God as the 
only rule of faith and life, against the Church of 
Rome. One of the most active friends of the Alliance 
is Krummacher, the celebrated court-preacher at Pots- 
dam. His speeches in the meetings of the Berlin 
Branch of the Alliance have not only drawn very large au- 
diences, but also gained numerous friends for the Alli- 
ance. He has lately published a pamphlet explanatory 
of the objects of the Alliance, which has gone through 
four editions in the course of three weeks, and consid- 
erably increased the interest felt in its behalf. Also 
one of the leading dailies of Berlin advocates the 
purposes of the Alliance, and urges, in particular, the 
significance of a close connection between the church- 
es of the two Protestant grand powers of Europe. 

Protestant Assemblies and Associations.—The 
Prussian Church dees not yet possess the right of con- 
voking a General Assembly or Synod, although it is 
known that the King wishes to confer this right upon 
her. The proceedings of the Evangelical Conference 
which was held last year in November at Berlin, to de- 
liberate, among other points, on the expedience of a 
General Synod, revealed the singular fact that the King 
was more liberally disposed for a greater freedom of the 
church than a very great number of the members of 
the Conference. The Conference obviously had but 
little faith in the practicability of General Synods, 
fearing in particular, from a High Church stand-point, 
that a General Synod, with the preceding elections and 
agitations, might strengthen the democratic element in 
the Church. In the absence of a General Synod we 
have, therefore, to consult the Provincial and District 
Meetings, in order to acquaint ourselves with the ques- 
tions which agitate the church, and with the manner 
in which the church strives to solve them. Many of 
these meetings presented also during the current year 
a very interesting spectacle. The clergy struggles with 
unrelenting zeal to exterminate Rationalism in the 
church, to reinforce church discipline against refrac- 
tory members, but also to build up a strong church 
government with powers almost as absolute as these 
claimed by the Church of Rome. A great victory has 
been gained by the clergy in the divorce question. 
Although the last Prussian Parliament has refused to 
reform the civil legislation in accordance with the 
wishes of the orthodox Protestant clergy; yet the 
clergy is no longer constrained by the civil authority to 
re-marry divorced persons. Another question in which 
the clergy intends to take decisive steps is the denial of 
an ecclesiastical burial to all persons that committed 
suicide, and to duelists. The subject was discussed, 
from this point of view, by the Pastoral Conference of 
Berlin, which we mentioned above. Dr. Krammacher 
objected to depriving duelists, in all cases, of the last 
honors of the church, but the majority is inclined to 
enforce the former rule of the church, The Central 
Ecclesiastical Association of the province of Saxony, 
which met in April, as it has done for more than thirty 
years, at Gradau, urged very strongly the general intro- 
duction of private confession before receiving the Lord’s 
Supper, but recommended also great caution, in view of 
the signal failure of a similar movement in Bavaria. 
The discussion left no doubt that High Church 
views are still on the increase. In a great many places 
private confession has already been restored for the 
children who are for the first time admitted to the 
Lord’s Supper; and many members of the Assembly 
confessed that they had restored private confession 
among themselves. But it seems that in proportion as 
the ministers become higher churchmen, they lose their 
interest in theological science. Dr. Tholuck made 
bitter complaints of the ignorance which candidates of 
the ministry so often show, and of the alarming de 
crease of good scholars in the ranks of the parochial 
clergy. The ministers, he said, devoted too much time 
to liturgical exercises, Gad, therefore, found no time to 
study the classic works of theology. 

The Roman Catholie Bishops.—The Cardinal 
Archbishop of Cologne, Von Geissel, has been lately 
in Rome, in order to receive from the hands of the Pope 
the Cardinal's hat, and, at the same time to defend 
himself against the many charges brought against him 
by the clergy of his archdiocese. The Cardinal is a 
great scholar, an authority in matters of art, a Latin 
poet of some note, a pillar of the Roman Church in 
Germany, but notwithstanding all this, is as unpopular 
with his clergy asa bishop possibly can be. They 
complain that ke treats them, not as his fellow-laborers, 
but as his slaves, which is, however, nothing unusual 
among Roman Catholic bishops, as it induced, some 
months ago, the editor ef a Catholic Church gazette 
at Munich, who is himself a priest, to justify the 
assassination of Archbishop Sibour, of Paris, by Ver- 
ger. What, however, is viewed by the inferior priests 
as tyranny, appears to the Pope as an enforcing of ca- 
nonical obedience, and therefore as praiseworthy. The 
Cardinal has been consequently acquitted by his holi- 
ness. On his return to Colo, he was awaited upon 
by the nobility of the Rhine Prevince, who wished, 
“according to the example of their ancestors, to give 
to their Archbishop a proof of their true Catholic sen- 
timents.” Ever since the fatal year of 1848 threat- 
ened to sweep away ata time the political privileges 
of the clergy and the nobility, the latter is very anxious 
to give similar proofs of a firm attachment to the doc- 
trimes of the church. Another Bishop of Prussia, 
Dr. Muller, of Munster, displays a great ea is to 
promote theological study qnong his priests. Since 
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1854 he has proposed every year a prize essay to them, 
and thus called forth every year a respectable number 
of scientific treatises, (the first year twenty-one, the 
second sixteen, &c.) The one which wins the first 
prize is published, and the collection of the prize es- 
says which have been thus far published, is regarded in 
Germany as a valuable contribution to Catholic litera- 
ture. 


The Monastic Orders are rapidly spreading in 
Prussia. We read ina Catholic paper ef Germany 
that the diocese of Munster has now some convents of 
all those religious orders which existed there in the 
eighteenth century re-established. A correspon- 
dent of the German General Gazette writes from Posen 
that the Archbishop re-introduced the Dominican or- 
der, and that almost the whole education of the female 
sats placed in the hands of nuns. The Polish noble- 
men in particular, who, very different from former 
times, are out-and-out ultramontane, send their daugh- 
ters to the Dames du Sacre Caur for education. But 
recently a daughter ef General Chlapowski, who won 
so high military distinction under Napoleon, entered 
the same order in the presence of her father and her 
brothers. Especially the Jesuits maintain their repu- 
tation as the vanguard of the Roman Church. Th 
are indefatigable in holding popular missions, whic 
last one or several weeks, and often assemble audiences 
of 20,000 hearers. 


—— Miterary Becord. 


RECENT FOREIGN THEOLOGICAL 
PERIODICALS. 








Tue British Quarterly (Congregational) for April 
has the following articles: 1. Ben Jonson and his 
Works. 2. Kane’s Arctic Adventures. 3. Dr. John 
Tauler—Middle-age Mysticism. 4. The New Govern- 
ment for the Principalities. 5. Kingsley’s Two Years 


Ago. 6. Sir John Bowring’s Siam. 7. Oratory and 
Orators. 8. Bunsen’s God in History. 9. The Chi- 


nese Question and the New Parliament. 
logue on Affairs and Books. 

The article on Ben Jonson and his Works is worthy 
of great praise. It is elaborate, full of information, 
just to the excellences and defects of Jonson as a writ- 
er and also as a man, without being severe or harsh. 
The article on Kane is without pretension, giving a 
condensed summary of the history of the various Polar 
expeditions that are connected with the name and the 
fate of Sir John Franklin. Tauler and Mysticism are 
treated in that Carlyleish way of thinking and writing 
which is occasionally very cffensive in this otherwise 
unexceptionable journal. The evangelical strain in 
which it closes sounds harshly and awkwardly enough 
in the dialect of Herr Teufelsdroekh. The article on 
Oratory and Orators has for its text, or rather its title, 
Dr. Goodrich’s Select British Eloquence. It does not 
criticise the book, and only notices it so far as to make 
from it a single quotation. It is a very spirited and, 
despite a few affectations, a very superior discussion 
of eloquence, at once profound and intelligible, philo- 
sophical and lively. 


10. Our Epi- 


The various forms of oratory are 
enumerated as follows: 1. The oratory of extempore 
discourse or debate. 2. The oratory from a brief or 
skeleton. 3. The oratory of a discourse recited from 
memory. 4. The oratory from a written discourse that is 
read. The article is worth reprinting and studying by 
all whom it concerns. The article on Bunsen’s last book 
is, we are sorry to say, quite unworthy of its theme. It 
is from beginning to end a string of poor personalities 
and arguments ad invidiam, written with little knowl- 
edge of the author's real positions, and less capacity 
to judge them. We doubt not that Bunsen is open 
enough to criticism, and that many of his critical judg- 
ments on the Old Testament are rash and ill-advised, 
but to think of laying the tendencies to Germanism in 
England by some of the stuff that is in this article, is 
folly in the extreme. 








| 


The article on China defends Lord Palmerston and | 


the policy of the government in the Chinese affair. 

The Epilogue on Affairs and Books is in its kind a 
medel. 
tion, the critic says most weightily: ‘ The subject de- 
mands so much care and candor in the handling, that 
the men miost competent to deal with it will be the 
least disposed to commit themselves to discussion re- 
specting it, when discussion promises to be little else 
than an endless wrangle.” 

The Christian Remembrancer (High Church) for April 
has articles: 1. The Progress and Prospects of the Mor- 
mons. 2. Ivors and other Tales, by the author of Amy 
Herbert. 3. The Armenian Church. 
Normandy and England. $6. Translations of Dante 
6. The Will, Divine and Human. 7. Commentary én 
the Psalms. Notices of New Books and Pamphlets. 

The article on the Mormons commits the great and 
uppardonable error of charging the rise of this modern 
heresy upon the absence of an established church, and 
overlooks the well-authenticated fact that the great 
majority of the converts are recruited from those coun- 
tries where established churches have had complete 
possession of the field. 


4. Palgrave’s 


It is not true, as the reviewer 
would intimate, that the majority of those recruited from 
England are from Wales The reviewer of Ivors of 
course speaks well of this and the other tales of this au- 
thor. The article on the Armenian Church does the gross- 
est injustice to the American missionaries, as respects 
their competency and influence. It reminds us of Bish- 
op Southgate. Palgrave's Normandy and England is 
written in a fine strain, and bestows deserved com 

mendation on this most thorough and Christian histo- 
rian. The article on Dante is an elaborate and truly 
critical review of the various translations of Dante in 
German as well as in English. The article on Solly’s 
work on the Will aims to be learndd, acute, and pro- 
found, but does not, in our view, understand the point 


of starting in the continental speculative philosophy 


from which Solly sets out, and with which he supposes 
his readers to be somewhat familiar. The article on 
the Psalms is most thoroughiy churchmanlike, giving 
an immense amount of historical and other knowledge 
in regard to the arrangement of the Psalms for the 
daily service of the church, at different ages and in 
different communions, but entirely reversing or over- 
looking all that the most devout and Christianlike criti- 
cism of modern scholarship has fixed, in respect to the 
import of the Psalter. 

Schneider’s Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Christliche Wis- 
senschaft und Christliches Leben for February contains 
a series of communications from Lic. Dr. Hollenberg, 
upen Israel Pick. Israel Pick is a converted Jew, who, 
by the labors of Scotch missionaries, was converted to 
Christianity jn 1853, and has since been distinguished 
as a writer in defense of his newly adopted religion. 
He represents what may be styled a new type of Juda- 
izing or Jewish Christianity. He writes with great 
earnestness and fire, and in a style of almost prophetic 
power, throwing his whole soul into his words, and 
having at his command much knowledge of man, and 
the resources of a highly cultured mind and the gifts 
of asuperior nature. From the specimens which are 
given of his writing and thinking, as well as from the 
singular character of some of his doctrines, it would 
not be surprising if he should make a strong impression 
upon his countrymen. He exposes with startling effect the 
monstrous perversions of the living interpreters of the Mo- 
saic law, and the palpable contradictions between their 
teachings and those of Moses himself. He is equally ear- 
nest against every form of dogmatic or school the- 
ology received in Christendom. He attacks the reve- 
rence for the Bible as the word of God as idolatrous, 
and worship of a book leading to the neglect of that 
homage which ought to be given the spirit living in the 
church. He insists that the Jewish nation ought to 
retain their usages, even circumcision, cherish their 
distinctive alliances, and their national hopes, while 
they receive Jesus as their Messiah. The titles of 
some of his works are given, e.g. ‘‘ The God of the 
Synagogue and the God of the Jewish Christian,” 
“Tsrael has an Idea to carry or fulfill,” ‘‘ The Star out 
of Jacob,” in a series of numbers, published at Ham- 
burg, 1855-56. 

The same number has the beginning of a series of 
essays on the Education of the Will or the Practical 
Powers of Man, by Dr. L. Wiese, who occupies a prom- 
inent pesition under the Prussian government in ti 
department of public instruction, and is the wathoght 
a valuable little volume on education in England and 
Belgium. The design of these essays is to give a 
history of the moral and religious education of the 
young, so far as it has been affected by the different 
religious systems and the various educational reformers 
which have had influence in Germany. The series of 
papers promises to be interesting, and, for our country, 
isnovel. An article from C. Tischendorf, giving the 


results of his researches in Scripture manuscripts and 
archives in Munich, St. Gall, Zurich, completes the 
number. 

Hengstenberg’s Evangelical Church Journal, for 
February, has less than the usual matter of interest. 
First, a long and labored essay on Mormonism runs 
over a great number of pages. Of course, this heresy 
is adduced as one of the sad outgrowths from free in- 
stitutions, and from a social state in which the state is 
unsanctified by the church, and in which the people 
are left to grow up in formal heathenism. 
In such discussions, the fact is always overlooked 
that the larger number of converts which Mormonism 
gathers is from the baptized Christians of the so-called 
Christian states of Europe. Next follows a’ discourse 
delivered to the Evangelical Union of Berlin on the 
Psalm Books of Berlin, viewed as a mirror of its 
churchly or religious life. In this are reviewed the 
various psalm books that have been used since the Re- 
formation. 

A flattering and spirited account is given of the reli- 
gious condition of the parish of Hermannsburg,. in 
Hanover, in which the diligence aad faithfulness of the 
pastor 1s e@ttolled, and the devotional exercises of Sun- 
day, &c. &c., are graphically described, while the parish 
is held up as a model of what every church in Ger 
many might become, if cultivated in the true churchly 
spirit of Lutheranism, without modern latitudinarian- 
ism of any kind. 

An essay on “ Living Ways or Methods of introduc- 
ing new Psalm Books ” is also given. Also, an extended 
criticism from a Christian stand-point of a recent ro- 
mance which has been very popular in Germany, en- 
titled Soll und Haben. This book has had an immense 
run in Germany, and has been reprinted in Cincinnati. 
It is very able and spirited, and well worth reading, as 
we happen to know. The critic acknowledges its 
ability, but notices its deficiencies in a Christian point 
of view, and in no narrow spirit, but as it seems to us 
with entire justice. Its faults in this respect are, how- 
ever, negative, like those of Dickens and Thackeray. 
Indeed, it is not exceptionable in any such sense as are 
the works of these writers. 

Rudelbach & Guericke’s Zeitschrift fir die gesammte 
Lutherische Theologie und Kirche, No. 1, for 1857, has the 
first long article by Rudelbach on Grundvigt’s Theory 
and the Evangelical Lutheran Church. Grundvigt is 
the leader of a party in Denmark within the Lutheran 
or National Church, whose principles are subjected to a 
minute and extended criticism, and are severally com- 
pared with what, as is contended, are the orthodox 
Lutheran doctrines. So far as we have followed his 
critic, Grundvigt is in the right and his critic in the 
wrong. The reformer is only deficient in not going far 
enough against the narrow and exclusive old Lutheran- 
ism, that is at once so bigoted and assuming wherever 
it is seen in Europe. 

The second article is the second of a series by C. Fr. 
Keil, on the Offerings of the Old Testament, in their 
symbolical and typical significance. This second arti- 
cle is elaborate and full on their general nature and 
import. 

The third article, by August H. Schick, seeks to an- 
swer the question whether the prayer spoken of by 
Justin in connection with the Lord's Supper 
is the Lord’s Prayer or not. This question has 
some importance in the view of those who hold 
high concerning the consecrating efficacy 
which passes upon the elements used in eucharist. 

In the next article, H. O. Kohler contributes an es- 
say toward a just appreciation and criticism of 
Zwingli, which in such a magazine we should expect 
to find, as it is depreciating. 

A short account follows of an old liturgy published 
in 1573, containing a version of Luther's forty-sixth 
Psalm, slightly varying from the oldest forms usually 


views 


| given. . 


In noticing a reply to Macnaught on Inspira- | 








The usual elaborate and well-considered criticisms 
and critical notices of recent theological works are sub- 
joined. We observe that the works reviewed are not 
all works that have appeared within one or two of the 
years preceding, but several bear the date of 1954. 
These notices are invaluable to the student. 

The second number of the same journal for this year 
contains a continuation of the series by Keil. In the 


present article the object and import of the particular | 


classes of offerings are discussed under the head of 
Sin, Burnt, Thank, Meat, and Drink Offerings, &c. 

Next follows an article, by Paul Cassel, on the signi- 
fication of the term Righteousness as used in Genesis 
xv, 6, and Romans iv. The article is written with spe- 
cial reference to the last (the fifth) edition of Tholuck’s 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, and also to 
Umbreit’s Commentary (1856) on the same Epistle. The 
critic very justly observes, that to ascertain the mean- 
ing of the term Righteousness, we must go back to the 
Old Testament, and see how it could be true of Abra- 
ham that the act of obedience to the word of God was 
imputed to him for righteousness, or in other words, of 
what new property or relation was it the cause or oc- 
casion. In answer to this inquiry, he discovers, by a 
process strictly exegetical, that the righteous man was 
with the Jews the man who stood right with the law, and 
of course righteousness denoted the relation of such an 
one to the law. He next asks, What was the condition 
or ground for according to Abraham this relation? He 
answers, his Belief or Faith. To make these two facts 
prominent to the Jews was the great object of the 
apostle. But for what reason? To oppose what other 
It was to overthrow the Pharisaism of the 
Jewish nation that had prevailed since the second Tem- 
ple, i.e. the error that connection with Abraham by 
natural descent insured the favor of God. Against 
this error the Apostle reasons in the Epistle, and in op- 
position to it he insists on the real nature and condition 
of the righteousness of Abraham. 
perusal and study. © 

The third and remaining essay is a long and persona 
onslaught upon Religious Freedom and the Union, by 
K. Strobel, in the form of a criticism upon Bunsen’s 
Signs of the Times, Stahl’s Reply, and Schurkel’s De- 
fense of Bunsen. It is Old Lutheran and intolerant 
enough, and those may read it who find time for such 
material. 


opinion ? 


The essay is worth 


Jerrold.—The London Literary Journal says: 
“There are men now going about the streets, with 
crape on their hats, saying, ‘Poor Jerrold! how we 
miss him!" who were never in his company twice in 
their lives, and who never got anything from him but a 
merited sarcasm for their folly.” 

Arnold.—Mr. Matthew Arnold, the new Poetry Pro- 
fessor at Oxford, is the eldest son of the late Rev. Dr. 
Arnold, formerly Head Master of Rugby School, and 
was born at Laleham, near Chertsey, June 26, 1823. 
Having taken orders, he engaged in educating young 
men as pupils for Oxford, at ret in conjunction with 
one of his brothers-in-law, Mr. Buckland, and after- 
wards independently by himeelf. 


— Bomestic Summary. 


Prof. Hedriek in New York.—This gentleman, 
whose preferences for Colonel Fremont during the late 
Presidential canvass led to the sudden dissolution of his 
connection with the University of North Carolina, has 
taken up his residence in this city, and opened an office 
as analytical and consulting chemist. His references 
for scientific ability are of a high order, and it is to be 
hoped that his devotion to freedom will be no obstacle 
to his professional success. 

The Merchants Baek Down.—The last meeting 
of ship-owners was decisive. At three o'clock one of 
the principal shipping houses, Rybeng & Pense, receiv- 
ed notice from Moses H. Grinnell, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Everett & Brown, and Spofford & Tileston, to pay the 
usual advance wages and complete the crews of their 
vessels lying in the North river. Accordingly the com- 
en of men was soon made up for the ships Patrick 

lenry, Sir Robert Peel, E. C. Scranton, and Webster 
upon the old system, and those vessels are ready for 
sea. Thus the whole affair has been abandoned, the 
land-sharks and runners have triumphed, and the day 
of regeneration for the sailor is postponed indefinitely. 
—Times. 

River Thieves.—The river thieves in the Fourth 
Ward are becoming very bold and tarbulent. We un- 
derstand from one of the “ Merchants’ Police,” that it 
is common for their men to be attacked with vollies of 
stones, about dusk, with the design of driving them 
away from the vessels in their charge, and securing 
plunder. These assaults are most frequent from the 
foot of Roosevelt street up to Catharine ferry. 


Pelsoned Whisky —The Lebanon (Ohio) Star re- 
cords the death of four men from drinking whisky 
with strychnine in it. It also says that tens of thou- 
sands of fish in the stream below the distillery have 
died. Two tons of dead fish have been taken out, 5 
will-race being literally choked with them. 

















New Mexieo.—The Hou. Abraham fencher, of 
North Carolina, has not yet received his commission 

but there is no doubt of his appointment as Gevernor 
of New Mexico. He will leave for the territory during 
the month of August. He is largely engaged in gold- 
mining operations. He will take with him his negroes. 
This is the way that territories are made slave states 
The federal officials are most usually from the South, 
and, of course, regard slavery as an emanation of Di- 
vinity, and the true development of republican liberty. 
They take slaves with them, hold them in despite of 
local regulation, and give the people to understand that 
the institution is recognized as national by the general 

overnment. Thus each territory is first enslaved by of- 
fice-holders,and then liberated by the people. Even Wis- 
consin was polluted for years by negro slaves, held by 
the Governor appointed from Washington ; and he only 
liberated them at last because, as he said, he appre- 
hended that some of the free-soil lawyers would raise 
a fuss, which certainly seemed likely enough. 

The gold mines of New Mexico are very rich, and, 
under the judicious management of capitalists, will 
soon be made to yield abundantly. Gov. Rencher will 
probably employ his slaves in the mines of the compa- 
ny to which he belongs, thus displacing a like number 
of Welsh and German miners. JBut in the end the 
latter will assert the dignity and superiority of free la- 
bor, will come back and expel slavery, and make of 
New Mexico what Mr. Webster flippantly said its 
mountain air and its sterile soil coal make without 
the aid of law, namely, a free state. The gold ore of 
New Mexico yields $40 to the bushel ; that of Virgin- 
ia, which is worked to a moderate profit, yields 124 


cents to the bushel — Washington Correspondence of the 
Tribune. 


Result of Good Conduet.—There lives in affluence 
at Nantucket, in the eightieth year of his age, and in 
the full possession of a sound intellect, and in the en- 
joyment of all the respect and affection which a well- 
spent life commands, a retired whaling captain, the 
keel of whose ship never touched the bottom,—who 
was never at sea a day without going aloft, except in 
a gale of wind,—who never lost a man by abandonment 
or otherwise, or had one off of duty more than a week 
by sickness—who never lost but one spar, though dis- 
tinguished for making short passages,—who never re- 
turned from a voyage without a full cargo of sperm oil. 
He had sixteen apprentices, mostly uneducated boys 
from the lower walks of life, whem he instructed and 
trained to his own calling, and every one of these he 
has lived to see in respectable standing, and several of 
them holding high rank as ship-masters.—Jour. of Com. 


Newspaper Union —The Trenton State Gazette, 
which supported Fillmore last fall, and the Republican, 
which was started to support Fremont, announce that 
they will be hereafter consolidated, under the title of 
The State Gazette and New Jersey Republican, and be 
under the editorial charge of the late editors of both 
those papers. 


Whipping White Men.—A white man was con- 
victed at Petersburg, Va., last week, of the larceny of 
a hog, and sentenced to be imprisoned thirty-one days 
and to receive twenty lashes. The Express says he 
took his twenty lashes like a man, without a flinch, 
though the blood followed the stripe 


Arrival of Blooded Cattle.—The ship Georgia ar- 
rived at this port yesterday from Liverpool, having on 
board thirty-two head of cattle, two horses, three 
ponies, twenty-three pigs, twenty-five sheep. Lost 
during the passage one horse, and some of the smaller 
stock. This stock consists ef the bést samples which 
could be purchased in the British markets, and are in- 
tended for breeding purposes, having been selected by 
an association of farmers. They will be taken to the 
Avenue Drove Yard. and transported thence per the 
Pennsylvania Railroad —Phil. Ledger, 20th 


Change of Profession —Edward Stanley, formerly 
a Whig member of Congress from North Carolina, but 
of late years a Republican lawyer in California, and the 
candidate of that party for the United States senator- 
ship last winter, has determined to retire from the bar 
and enter the ministry. 


Maryland Law.—A Baltimore correspondent calls 
our attention to the fact that a free colored man named 
Sam Green was recently convicted of the crime of 
having “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and other “ Abolition 
publications ” in his possession(!), and sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment among thieves and other undoubt- 
ed criminals ! 


Reapers and Mowers. —We in New York have no 
conception of the extent to which these wonderful reap- 
ers and mowers are made and sold. Why, sir! what 
must be your surprise when I tell you that one single 
shop in Illinois has turned out this year, so far, four 
thousand siz hundred and fifty-one combined reapers and 
mowers, which, at $145 each, the retail price for the 
average of the sales, amounts to $674,395, nearly three 
quarters of a millionof dollars. And a rival shop in the 
same state has made 4,300 this year at the same price 
Manny told me thatthere would be 20,000 machines made 
in Illinois this year! The widow of the patentee of a 
certain popular machine has an income from the sales 
of $150,000 per annum —Cor. Tri) 

The Congress Spring at Saratoga —The fracture 
in the pipe which conveys the water to the bottling- 
house at Congress Spring has been repaired. The 
spring will be opened to the public on Wednesday 
morming 

Routes to the White Mountains.—tlere is one 
which will enable a person to see the three sides of the 
White Mountains, in their natural order, without re 
tracing any steps. Thus: go to Center Harbor from 
Boston, across Lake Winnipiseogee, by the way of the 
Weirs. This takes one forenoon. The next morning, 
sail down the whole length of the lake to Alton B y 
connect with the morning Portland train at Dover, 
(saving fifty miles of railroading from and 
arrive in Gorham at 5. p.m. Stay a day in Gorham, 
ascend Mount Washington with Hitchcock’s guide and 
ponies, and then go, by the way of the Glen, to North 
Conway. From North Conway up to the Notch; then 
to Franconia, and then either down the valley to Ply- 
mouth, or off to Wells River. In this way you get the 
whole beauty of Lake Winnipiseogee, and every stage 
route in the White Mountains, with the exception of 
the tedious ride—which all persons who have tried it 
would willingly escape—from Center Harbor to Con- 
way.— Transcript 

Everett at the South.—The citizens of Knorville, 
Tenn., have invited Edward Everett to deliver his ad- 
dress on Washington, in that city, during the session 
of the Southern Commercial Convention. We shall see 
how the South contributes for the redemption of 
Mount Vernon. 


Boston.) 


Eleetions.—The states which continue to hold elec- 


| tions in August, vote as follows 





On the first Monday, ( August 3 
Alabama, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, 


Missouri, 
lowa 
(On the first Thursday, August 6.) 
North Carolina, Tennessee, 

Hore Land.—A part of Sonora, the whole of Low- 
er California, and the permanent right of way across 
the Tehuantepec isthmus, if not sovereignty over it, 
may possibly be offered by President Commonfort, in 
view of a round sum of money 

Another expansion of territory is contemplated in 
the direction of Panama. The island of Tobago, in 
the bay of Panama, is to be acquired by negotiation 
with New Granada. The transfer of the sovereignty 
of that island to the United States will no doubt be 
accepted by our government as sufficient indemnity for 
the outrage of which we complain, and also as the se- 
curity which we demand against the recurrence of like 
outrages.— Wash. Cor. of Com. Ado. 


The Great Eastern.—At a meeting of the Eastern 
Steamship Company held July 1, it was announced that 
the vessel may be launched in September, but that the 
trial trip to Portland, Maine, will be deferred till the 
April following. Her total cost will amount, including 
all contingencies, to £597,195, of which £190,000 re- 
mains to be met. Of this £92,000 will be provided by 
calls at present in arrear, and to supply the balance 
of £98,000, the directors were empowered by the meet- 
ing to borrow £100,000 upon debenture. 


Cedar County, lewa —The Iowa City Republican 
learns that Gleson and Soaper, whose capture by the 
mob was chronicled in our issue of Saturday. were 
both executed. “They both made confessions,” says 
the Republican, “ which leave no room to doubt that 
they were great scoundrels.” 


3 R. STAFFORD’S FAMILY RECEIPT 
° BOOK 
has been enlarged by the addition of 100 selected French and 
other new Foreign Recipes for Cooking, Baking, making Creams, 
Pastry, Preserves, &c., as now daily and exelusively used in the 
celebrated 
Metropelitan Hotel, Broadway, New York, 

which is one of the largest and best Hotels In the World. These 
Valuable recipes, which have been obtained at a very great 
expense, and having been Copyrighted, cannot be found else- 
where. 

The Book also contains more than 150 other Recipes and Re- 
ceipts, which are of great importanee to 


Housekeepers, Nurses, Mechanics, and Farmers. 


It also contains a brief put compmg@kensive account of the 
i i i i d what will 
principal Diseases, explaining what am@ally causes an 
most effectually eure them. These exgigewiions are made clear 
by reference to the 


24 Splendid Anatomical Illustrations of the Human 
Bedy! 
Iso contained in the Book. Sent by mail /ree of 
ee yeneigs of 12 Cents or Four Letter Stamps. 


AGENTS WANTED inevery county. Books not sold may be 
returned. Great inducements offered. Address 
J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
No. 16 State street, New York. 


LOVE ANODYNE TOOTH-ACHE DROPS. — 
C The excruciating torment of tooth-ache can be opeatily 
lieved by this delightful remedy, without fear of infestag 
gums or teeth. ye me me Ae they use — a ~| — 

ractice, and that it has en them to p 
te that must otherwise have been drawn. Try it yourself, and 
Wepre and Sold by A.B. & D. SANDS. poh ag = Ppa 
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WATCH. 





“ Anp what I say unto you, I say unto all, 
Watch.” This is the Master’s injunction. The 


scene we move in, the perils that beset us, the | 




















written, Watch ;—and from above proclaimed, 
and from every hill-side echoed, Watch? —The 
easy, uncaring, supine ones may succeed to 
brush away this pungent monosyllable, and take 
to the pillow of the opposite, and there sleep 
on—We beg to be excused from belonging to 
the company—We pray to be delivered from 
the blight of so desperate an infatuation. 





THE GREAT DISCUSSION.--DR. 
ARMSTRONG. 





Booxs and pamphlets en slavery are growing 
very numerous. 
“ agitation” of the “delicate subject” is fading 


away. In spite of all the zeal of timid souls, | 


slavery is discussed, and will be discussed, every- 
where. It is discussed in Congress, and in Pres- 
idential inaugurals and messages. 


States. It is discussed in clerical associations and 
conferences, and in ecclesiastical assemblies. It 
is discussed in political newspapers, republican 
and democratic. It is discussed in literary maga- 
zines, that count their circulation by tens of thous- 
ands. It is discussed in the religious journals 
of all kinds and of all opinions—quarterly, 
monthly, weekly, Episcopalian, Dutch, Congre- 
gational, Presbyterian, Baptist, Methodist. It is 
discussed not only in published sermons, thick 


contingencies which hang over us, combine to | “as leaves in Vallambrosa,” but also in weighty 


enforce the word. That event men so much 


dread, so sure in its coming, so uncertain in its | , 
| one side. 


| sides. 


time, makes it suitable to watch:—an event 
which, while it hangs so tremulously, is yet 


eternal consequences. In any stage of life, in 


any condition of health, or boast of unbroken | 
strength, or long immunity from sickness, it may | 
That tough | 


and steady frame sinks before the quick and | , ‘ 
2 | tating discussion. 


fall. 


All conjecture is nugatory. 


fatal mastery of disease, while that feeble one, 


near by, whom all looked to see die, lives to | 
walk upon the grave of the strong and confi- | 


dent one. In such an hour as ye think not, is 


the philosophy of the Book Divine ; and it is 


the stern reality, in the experience of the race. | 
Strange, that the not expecting, should be the | 


sign of the hour as near, for the mortal strik- 
ing. Yet so it is, that people are wont to die 
when they think the least of it; when, indeed, 
they have put the grim encounter off into a 


be theirs. But God’s thought in the matter 
turns out to be not like theirs. In that smooth, 
blank space, when they thought not, it fell sud- 
denly upon them. 

Here are we all under sentence, and march- 
ing on to the execution ; one after another, in 
a confounding promiscuousness, are we putting 
our heads beneath the fatal engine, as though 
a tyrant took us from the Bastile to the block. 

Such is man’s state ; the conditions of it ; 
the hazards of it; the tremendous issues of it. 
It is something to induce seriousness,—manly 
and productive thoughtfulness ; and action be- 
fitting and betimes. It is one of the monstrous 
facts in the course of men ; highly monstrous, 
though the common fact, that there is very lit- 
tle thought in this direction. It is as though 
death were not a reality :—just as gay and 
heedless, unprospective in all desire and en- 
deavor, as if they were to disappear like the 
summer insect. Christ counseled differently, 
and well, when he said, Watch. Meaning by 
it, not so much an action of the powers, as a 
state of the character. Certainly it is nota 
specialty for particular times, for panics ; but 
rather a perpetuity ; a posture unceasing to the 
end. It is not something that can be done by 
proxy, as is true often in the literal watch. 
Each one is set to do it for himself; each to 
stand in the responsibility of his own great in- 
terest ; enough of work to watch for one. The 
very word tells what it is. It is to keep awake ; 
on the look out, and the look around, and for- 
ward ; alert and strong ;—a mind with a pur- 
pose ;—* a mind in arms, a military discipline 
of thought.” It supposes a mind roused from 
the sleep of sin ;—a soul arisen from the death 
of sin. 

What does he who watches’? He keeps 
himself in order; quells the mutinies of his 
own spirit; nourishes and gives strength to 
whatever is pure or lovely or of good report ; 
with struggle unceasing, brings under the 
wrong, and arranges and leads forth the right. 


macy or a contact. ‘ This companionship, this 
form and tone of society, will it harm me,—im- 
pose its clog and its taint ?” 
of his earnest soul give a quick and true ans- 
wer. If so, then he separates from it decisive- 
ly ; not another hour there. Again : This busi- 


ness which offers, or which I am trying: if 


questionable or even suspectable in its morality, 
not another stroke or adventure in it. No mat- 
ter how rapid the gains ; let them go after the 
swine into the sea. If it proves a business, 
absorbing and enticing, drawing into itself allthe 
best part of the man,—all the cordage and sin- 
ew of his soul, leaving but the cut and refuse 
ends for religion and for God; if it cannot be 
moderated and subordinated, he moves straight 
out of that firm, or that species of traffic ;— 
pushes his bark away from that perilous sweep 
and fury of current. Whatever is hostile, 
whatever brings a snare, or a taint, or a cloud, 
his vigilant eye and instinct perceives it, and at 
once he puts it away. Thus does he, if he is 
one who watches. 

The propriety of acting with this unparley- 
ing rigidness, lies just here. It is that the un- 
friendly forces act decisively ; especially that 
they are marshaled and headed by one who 
understands the economy of despatch ;—whose 
success lies in doing quickly ;—his strength 
and success ever in the suddenness of his tac- 
tics. Vigilance, decisive promptness, must be 
his who would stand against. These qualities 
are demanded also by the greatness of the 
treasure pending,—a treasure unmatched by the 


aggregate of all the world can gather and, 


show; every one has itin charge. If saved, it 
is to be by an effort, vigilant and unceasing, in 
the name and by the grace of God. Whoever 
holds otherwise, who says he has no responsi- 
ble concern in the saving of his own soul, that 
he is only to look out for what now is, and leave 
to God what is to be ; that salvation is surely 
coming to all from God’s vast and indiscrimin- 
ate scoop—And are there such beings with 
brains? Can there be such in a scene like 
this, where nething is got but by the intent and 








| leading him to hell. 








pamphlets and in volumes, sometimes learned and 
sometimes lively. Nor is the discussion all on 
It is on both sides—or rather, on all 
All sorts of opinions are offered, all sorts 


: CS " .., | Of arguments, all sorts of schemes and projects. 
pregnant with the weightiest interests, with | Really, 


the Dame Partington enterprise of putting 
an end to the agitation about slavery does not 
seem to be in a very hopeful way. 

The Rev. Geo. D. Armstrong, D.D., pastor of 
the Presbyterian church of Norfolk, Va., contri- 
butes his share, in his way, to the wide and agi- 
His volume (of 148 pages) is 
published in this city by C. Scribner, and is enti- 
tled “ The Christian Doctrine of Slavery.” He as- 
sures us that he has written and published “ with 
the hepe of doing something toward bringing 
God’s people, North and South, to ‘ see eye to eye’ 
on the much vexed question of slavery.” 


notion of what “ the question of slavery” is. 
1 y 


School Presbyterian congregation there. 
is a chief port of the American slave coast. A 


, | market for human beings is as regular a thing 
comfortable remoteness:—having made it out | 


to their own satisfaction that many years will | 


there as the market for tobacco. 
fact Dr. Armstrong ignores. He does not seem 
aware that it enters at all into the ques- 
tion of slavery. The state of Virginia, in which 
he is a citizen and a preacher of the word of God, 
lives by the sale of human beings born on her 
own soil. From 6,000 to 10,000 of those unfortu- 
nates* are annually sold out of that slave-breed- 
ing state into the cotton-planting and sugar-plant- 
ing states of the remoter South; but with this 
great and hideous fact staring him in the face, he 
seems not to be aware that the question of slavery 
in Virginia is a question about this fact, or that the 
question about slavery in the churches of Virginia 
is a question about the complicity of church-mem- 
bers there in the atrocities and horrors of the Vir- 
ginia slave trade. He lives in the very city (if we 
mistake not) where a woman was imprisoned a 
few months ago for the crime, as they call it, 
of teaching poor children to read. He knows that 
in the state of Virginia ignorance is a sacred 
institution, jealously guarded against the profane 
recklessness of such Sunday-school teachers as 
would diffuse an indiscriminate knowledge of the 
alphabet if they were not restrained by law ; but 
it seems not to occur to him, in his simplicity, that 
any fact so concrete and intelligible as this can 
enter into the question of slavery. 


This significant 


Dr. Armstrong, then, lacks the first qualification | 


for the task which he has undertaken—namely, a 
clear perception of what “the much vexed ques- 
tion of slavery” is. The first thing to be done—not 
to say the main thing—toward bringing Christian 
men, and all honest men, to see “eye to eye” on 
that question, is a clear statement of the question 
itself. The question between the deep religious 
convictions, not of the North only, but of Christen- 
dom, and the existing laws and practices that con- 
stitute the system of slavery in Virginia and other 
Southern states, is a question about a certain con- 
crete reality. That reality Dr. Armstrong does 
not handle; and we venture to add, he dares not. 


The Synod of Kentucky began to handle it twenty | 


years ago,—and left off. The present “ pastor of 
the Presbyterian ehurch in Norfolk, Va.,” if he 
should begin to handle that question in the same 
way, by speech or by the press, in the pulpit or in 
the kirk-session, in the Sunday-school or in his 
visits from house to house,—would not only be 


| expelled from his charge, but would have reason 


to be thankful if, like Paul at Damascus, he might 


bas ; =. | be “let down through a window in a basket,’’ and 
Then, he questions whatever proposes an inti- | 20 escape with his life. 
| fortunate for him, that instead of seeing and 
| stating the question as it is, 
The very instincts | 


It is, in some sense 


and 


Empire in the times of the Apostle. 


and faith,’’— overlooking the living light ‘and 
power of the Gospel concentrated in the person 


| and work of that redeeming Son of God, who came 
| to proclaim “ liberty to the captives,”—he has suc- | 
, ceeded in wresting the Scriptures, we hope not to 
| his own destruction, but to the hardening of the 
| heart and probably the eternal ruin of the soul of 
' any Norfolk or Richmond slave-dealer who may 
| happen to desire in some moment of alarm a 
| Scriptural warrant for his dreadful trade. A slave- 
trader, who buys and ‘tells his fellow men as if 


they were cattle, and who has not been indoctrin- 


ated into what is profanely called “the Christian 

doctrine of slavery,” knows in his censcience that 
| his whole employment is grossly wicked, and is 
But let such an one happen 
to read this book from the pen of an Old School 
Presbyterian doctor, and if he is not shocked and 
terrified at the audacity of the attempt to make 
him believe that wrong is right, the only effect of 
his reading will be to sear his conscience, and to 
settle in him the opinion that Christ is the patron 
of the slave trade, and that God smells a sweet 
odor in the Virginia practice of breeding slaves for 
So widely does this author miss the 
mark by ignoring the gross realities to which “ the 


market. 


much vexed question of slavery” relates. 


This folly is not peculiar to Dr. Armstrong. All 
the Southern defenders of slavery share in it. Not 
one ef them, so far as we are acquainted with 
them, dares to touch the realities with which the 
They assume that the subject 

to be considered is not the concrete reality of slav- 

ery, but only some abstract and theoretical dogma 
which they call abolitionism. By arguing against 
that dogma, they mystify imstead of elucidating 
e real question, and make themselves blind lead- 
Kr of the blind. 


question was to do. 


We therefore beg Dr. Arm- 
strong and all other writers of that school to 
remember that the question on which the Southern 
apostasy is at issue with the universal church of 


tleman from —— 


* Since this sentence was written, 4 


assures us that 10,000 slaves were last year for Sow 


migration in the one market at Richmond. 


sweating toil? Where, over every path, it is 


The hope of suppressing all | 


It is discussed | .U Lad ; . 
on the bench of the Supreme Court of the United | food and covering which are necessary to keep him 





Yet, | 
strangely enough, he seems not to have the faintest | 
He | 
lives at Norfolk, being the minister of an Old | 
Norfolk | 





grappling 
with the hideous facts that lie around him, he | 
thinks it enough to palter in petty criticistn about 
the meaning of the Greek word doulos, and to ar- 
gue that slavery existed throughout the Roman 
Omitting 
“the weightier matters of the law, justice, mercy, | 


God, is not whether, if a master gives to his ser- 
vant that which is just and equal, he may be re- 
eognized as a Christian man, and admittéd to 
to church fellowship, even though that servant 
may be in the eye of law a slave. 


joined. 
quickened moral sense, and in the light of God's 
word, the great principles of justice and equality 
in the dealings of man with man, that Christianity 
abolishes slavery. What is just and equal? Is i: 


| gust and EQUAL to seize a new-born infant and 


doom it—for the imputed sin of its African ances- 
tors long ago, or of Ham, or of Cain, or of Adam 
—to a bondage from which there shall be no de- 
liverance but by the pitying stroke of death? Is 
it ust and EQUAL that one man should be compell- 
ed to work for another all the days of his life 
without wages, and without any compensation but 
that which a man pays to his horse or his ox—the 


in working condition? Is it susr and EQvaL to 
take away from men all the natural and divinely 
appointed incitements to industry, to frugality, to 
forethought and accumulation—the gentle stimu- 
lus of hope and of domestic love and pride—the in- 
stinctive desire of acquisition and ownership —the 
aspiration toward independence,—aud to put in the 
place of all this the one stimulus of punishment 
for not working? Is it sust and equa. if a man 
into whose hands certain neighbors of his, poor, 
ignorant, oppressed, are thrown as his servants, 
and on whom they are exclusively dependent, per- 
mits them to live and die in barbarian ignorance, 
never teaching them even the letters of the alpha- 


| bet that they may read the Bible for themselves? 


Ts it susT and equa for a master to raise the mon- 
ey for a journey to the North, for a winter at 
Washington, or for a summer at the Sulphur 
Springs, by selling a servant or two to the slave- 
traders? Does the master give to his servants 
that which is susT and equal, when he contracts 
debts, knowing that if by any accident he fails to 
pay, those servants will bo seized and sold ;—or 
when he dies without a will and leaves them 
to be sold with his hogs and his. horses in the 
settlement of his estate? Is it sust and reQuvaL 
that one man’s wife should be another man’s 
property, wholly at that other man’s disposal? 
Dr. 
law” gives to the master the right “ to separate 
finally husband and wife among his slaves,” and 
says that if a master who thus exercises his power 
is a member of the che&@h, he will be liable to 
church censure for violating the law of God. But 
suppose that one master owns the wife and an- 
otker the husband, is it in that case sust and 
EQUAL for the owner of the wife to sell her away 
from her husband, or otherwise to effect a final 
separation ? 

The passage just referred to involves an admis- 


sion that, however the relation of master and ser- | 


vant may be constituted and defined by the law of 
the land, Christianity, when the master is a Chris- 
tian, puts the slave in all respects under the pro- 


tection of THE HIGHER LAW. God’s law, the law of 


brotherhood and love. It also involves the admis- 
sion that the church, in the discipline of its mem- 
bers, must insist on their conformity to that higher 
law in their relation to their servants. 
admitted on a subsequent page (122) that the 
teaching of the church ought to apply.to every 


master’s conscience, “ by manifestation of the | 


truth,” that higher law—the law of brotherhood— 
the law of God expounded by Christ in the story 
of the good Samaritan—the rule which says, “‘ Mas- 
ters, give to your servants that which is just and 
equal.” Ah! but what is just and equal? Here 
is the question. We commend that question to 
Dr. Armstrong’s attentiv@ consideration before he 
shall write another book on the vexed question. 
We are not aware that we violate any principle 
or rule of courtesy by saying that Dr. Armstrong, 
as we have been informed, and as we should in- 
fer from the quality of his beok, is by birth and 
blood a Northern man. He tells us that “in a 
ministry of twenty years—all of it in Virginia— 
no case,” in which a master has finally separated 
husband and wife among his slaves, “has come 
up for decision by the churches to which he has 
ministered, because no such case has occurred.”’ 
He adds that “he has never known a Christian 
master to violate God’s law of marriage in the 
case of his slaves.” All this we believe to the 
very letter, as he understands it, for we find in this 
book much ground for the opinion that he is not 
avery blundering man about the facts that lie 
around him. But when he says (p. 123) that 
“ministers of Christ in the Southern states teach 
from the pulpit all that the Bible teaches on the 
subject of slavery—as freely as they teach the 
doctrine of God’s word on any other subject,” he 
says what we are confident he does not know, and 
what he never would have believed if he had any 


clear apprehension of that one precept, ‘‘ Masters, 
give to your servants that which is just and equal.” 


Just in the same way—with the same sort of ig- 


norance—Mr. Jonathan Cross, who figured in our 


last week’s issue, and who is also a Northern man 


by birth and breeding, with a large field of what 
he calls usefulness in Virginia, once told a friend 
of ours that all the slaves who are yearly swept 
from Virginia southward by the slave trade, are 
In his judg- 
ment the entire slave trade from Virginia was only 
in conformity with the precept, *‘ Masters, give 
unto your servants that which is just and equal.” 


sold justly in punishment for crimes. 


> OQ —— 


THE TWO INCARNATIONS. 





Let not the heading of this article excite sur- 
prise, for our religion teaches us; that the grace of 

God, which was formerly manifested in the Incarna- 

tion of Jesus of Nazareth, is now manifested by the 

Incarnation of the Holy Spirit in human hearts. 

And more than this, our Lard has himself taught 
“i 
is expedient for you that I go away, for if I go not 
away the Comforter will not come unto you; but 
The tid- 
ings of the Savior’s birth were “ good tidings of 
great joy to all people ;” but the Gift of the Com- 
It was given to mankind, 
It was the Shechi- 
He gave 
himself to us as a brother, a companion, a fellow 
It is an un- 
_ speakable gift; but the gift of the Spirit is more! 
| This is God within you—not God incarnate with- 
in the limits of your race, but within the narrow 
bounds of your own bosom. The one was an In- 
carnation outside and beyond you, to be gazed at, 
| lenged after, and adored. The other is an Incar- 
nation making your own soul a “ partaker of the 
divine nature,” and your body a “temple of the 


us that the last gift is greater than the first. 


if I depart, I will send Him unto you.” 


forter is better tidings. 
and became aman among men. 
nah of a Divine Presence on earth. 


citizen. God be thanked for this! 


Holy Ghost.” 


incarnate form, what should we have seen? 





radiance of divine glory. In the language of Isai 


ah it was foretold, “ He hath no form nor comeli- 
| ness; and when we shall see Him, there is no 
| beauty that we should desire Him.” Of His di- 
| Vine glory He “ emptied” himself when He became 
| man—exchanging “ the form of God” for “ the form 


| of a servant.” 





What is just, 
and equal? It is on that question that issue is , 
It is by defining and expounding to a , 





Armstrong admits (pp. 119, 120) that “the | 
| to the Father.” 


It is also | 


Now, if we had but faith to receive it, how much 
better is this last manifestation of God's love! Sup- 
pose we had been permitted to see our Lord in His 
We 
have no reason to suppose it would have been any 
singular exhibition of human beauty, much less a 


Had we seen it then in human 
. flesh, we should have seen little, in fact nothing 
| more than we now see—a man. Had we lived be- 





side Him for thirty years, some did, we should 
have known Him only as the reputed son of a car- 
penter ; we should have passed Him unnoticed in 
the streets of Jerusalem, or journeying with His 
company of disciples through Samaria to Galilee. 
No “halo,” as in ancient pictures, would have 
surrounded His head, attracting the gaze of be- 
holders, but we should have seen Him soiled with 
the dust of travel, an humble and sorrowful man ; 
one whom we should have looked upon without 
marvel, and whom we should afterwards have re- 
membered with no special distinctness. It may 
be hard for us, as believers in the divine nature of 
Jesus, to make a reality of this. But so we best 
explain the fact that no reliable description of 
our Savior’s form and countenance has come 
down to us. His personal appearance seems 
never to have daguerreotyped itself upon the mind 
of any one of His disciples. They wrote little, 
and probably said and thought little, about His 
looks. Had we been of that company of disci- 
ples, it would have been so probably with us. 
With the outward eye we should have seen in Christ 
nothing more than we see now every day—a man. 
It would have required faith to have seen anything 
more. His divinity disclosed itself not to the 
senses. His works and His word proved what He 
was, not the splendor of His countenance, nor yet 
the majesty of His form. 

Does this surprise you, reader? But there is a 
more surprising fact much nearer you. Christ 
testifies to a fact more blessed and more wonder- 
ful than his own incarnation. God is within you, 
or, if not within you, within some of the humblest 
men you know. If you cannot believe this, how 
could you have believed the other? If you do not 
recognize the near, the familiar, the personal and 
experimental, how will you recognize the distant, 
the foreign, the theoretical? You may depend 
upon it, there is self-delusion and mistake here! 
You cannot really believe in the divinity that 
was in Jesus Christ, if you do not believe in the 
divinity that is in yourself andin your fellow 
Christians. 
miracles of Christ's day, while you have no faith 
in the greater miracles of your own! 
presumption to speak of “ greater miracles.” 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth 


on me, the works that I do shall he do also; and | 


greater works than them shall he do, because I go 
To feel the life of God awaken- 
ing in the soul, that life which consists in the true 
knowledge of God, is to be the subject of a great- 
er miracle than was Lazarus, when ho started 
from the sleep of death at the word of Jesus; and 
thus to call sinners to life is to work greater mira- 
cles than Christ did, when at the door of the sep- 
ulcher He said to him that was bound hand and 
foot, Come forth! and he came. It is more to call 
the spirit to life than the body; and there is as 
little power of self-restoration in a soul dead to 
the service of God, as in a body dead to the func- 
tions of life. The great difficulty with us all is 
the want of faith in tlie reality and supremacy of 
spiritual things. The men of Christ’s day who 


saw and heard him, thought they saw and heard | 


little worth attention; and yet he was the well- 
beloved of ‘the Father; legions of angels waited 
His word, and subsequent generations ever will 
look back to Him with increasing wonder and 
admiration. In like manner and from similar 
causes, We are insensible to equal and greater 
manifestations of God. He is revealing himself 
in our secret consciousness. He is bringing sin- 
ners to a life of holiness. He is training up sons 
of God, brethren of Christ: heirs of God, and 
co-heirs with Christ. By your side, peradven- 
ture, or within sight, is sitting one who shall 
sit ere long beside the Savior, in His throne 
of glory. You clasp the hand that shall hold the 
harp of God. You take upon your knee the young 
immortal who shall reach the arms, or who has 
already reached the embraces, of the glorified Re- 
deemer. You. hear a voice that shall yet mingle 
in sweet accord with that praising multitade, 
whose song is “ as the voice of many waters and 
mighty thunderings.’’ You think not so; it does 
not seem possible to you. So it was with the 
Nazarenes. They could not believe that the car- 
penter’s son, “ whose mother was called Mary, 
and his brethren James, and Joses, and Simon, 
and Judas, and whose sisters were all with them,” 
was the Son of God. And we, for reasons no bet- 
ter, cannot believe that Christians have the Spirit 
of God dwelling in them, and are to be glorified 
with God in Christ! To the worldly unbelieving 
man nothing is great with which he is familiar,— 
if he believes in God, He is afar off; or in God's 
works of grace, it is notin his own heart and 
among his own kin. The stones which drop 
upon us out of the skies, which we think to be 
specimens of some other world than ours, coming 
to us from some exploded planet, or possibly from 
a distance whence it has been traveling before 
our race began its history ;—we take up these 
aerolites and gaze with wonder upon them, as if 
there were upon them some sensible impression of 
God’s signet. But, in truth, no more than the 
minerals beneath our feet, and the mountains 
round about us, do they declare the Creator’s 
handiwork. In like manner, to the believer this 
world is as declarative of God as any other, and 
God is as truly with him as He ever will be. He 
feels himself to be a child in pupilage, an heir 
under governors; and he waits, “ with earnest 


God.”’ What can a Christian ask for more than a 
faith so humble and so strong as to realize this? 
We must have God within us, as well as God 
without and above us! It is not enough to know 
that God is in heaven, nay, that He is upon earth 
with us, that He has worn a human form, and 
held communion with us, in the family and in the 
state, in joy and sorrow, in care and labor, in life 
and death. Blessed as is this truth, and inex- 


Christ's incarnation, it stops short of the ulfimate 


glory, that wherein the Redeemer verifies His 


to him,” saying again, “ And 
him, and we will come unto 
abode with him.” 


IS THIS AUTHORIZED! 








District of Columbia. 


Star on the work of colportage. 


north of Mason and Dixon’s Line : 


“You will therefore a me to say— 
“ist, That the co 


ciety ! 


been one word on the subject of Slavery ! 


“3d, I have the assurance of the officers of the 
Society ‘ that they will abide by the constitution and 
agreed to by Evangelical 
ountry.’ 


publish only what is 
Christians au over the c 
“ G. W. Kennepy, 
“ Gen’l Agt. A. T. S., Md. D. C. and Va. 





“ Trappe, Talbot Co., Md.” 


obvious propriety. 
writer is no better versed in the publications of © 
the Tract Society than in the grammatical struc- 
ture of sentences. Something has been said on 


publications. 
the second article is the key to the interpretation | 





It is folly to think you believe in the | 


It is no | 








expectation,” “ for the manifestation of the sons of 


haustible as is the comfort and instructiveness of 


ard perfect good,—God within us, that work of 
the Spirit, which is Christ within us, the hope of 





promise to “ love His disciple and manifest himself 
y Father will love 
im and make our 


In a newspaper called The Star, published at 
Easton, Maryland, dated July 7, 1857, we find a 
significant communication from Rev. G. W. Ken- 
nedy, a general agent of the American Tract Soci- 
ety for Maryland, the Valley of Virginia, and the 
This communication is in 
reply to some criticism that had appeared in The 
After defining 
that work the writer concludes with three state- 
ments, which we copy entire for the information 
of these members of the Tract Society who reside 


lporteurs of the American 
Tract Society are not permitted to sell or distrib- 
ute any other books than those issued by the So- 


“2d, Of the 250 millions of publications that 
have gone out from the Tract House, there has not 


(Juty 30, 1857. 





The first of these statements contains a rule of 
The second shows that the 


the subject of slavery in more than one of those 
But Mr. Kennedy’s statement in 


of the third. When he says, “I have the assur- 


ance of the officers of the Society that they will | 


publish only what is agreed to by evangelical 


Christians all over the country,” he means to as- | 
sure the readers of The Star that in the millions | 
of publications to be hereafter issued from the 
Tract House, there shall not be one word on the | 


subject of slavery. Mr. Kennedy quotes this as- 
surance as if it were given in the very words of 
“the officers of the Society” which he also itali- 
cizes. 


The Christian public have a right to know | 
whether Mr. Kennedy’s statement is authorized | 


by the officers at the Tract House. The mem- 
bers of the Tract Society have a right to know 
whether, in face of the Society’s unanimous dec- 
laration, that it ean and ought to discuss the moral 
evils and vices which slavery is known to pro- 
mote, the Secretaries have given Kennedy an “as- 
surance,” to be used at the South, that nothing 
shall be published on the subject of slavery. 

It is worthy of note that the phraseology of the 
famous “fundamental article’ is materially 
changed in the assurance that Mr. Kennedy quotes 
from “the officers of the Society.’’ The article 
reads, “ religious tracts calculated to receive the ap- 
probation Of all evangelical Christians.’’ The new 
version ts that they will “ publish only what 1s 
AGREED TO by evangelical Christians all over the 
country?” Have any such assurances been sent 


whom and on whose authority ? 
We can assure “ the officers of the Society” that 
fhere is one thing in which all evangelical Chris- 


| tians, both at the North and at the South, do agree ; 


and that is in repudiating all double-dealing in the 
administration of a religious Society as contrary 
to the Gospel. We have seen no atttempt, in any 


If, in addition to the imprudence of issuing that 
circular, those officers have given to Mr. Kennedy 
the assurance which he quotes, we see not how 
any excuse can be framed for such proceedings. 
If the Secretaries have not given any such assur- 
ance, we trust that they will promptly vindicate 
their own honor and integrity. We shall be hap- 
py to know that they have not been a party to 
such clandestine proceedings against the expressed 
will of the Society. If they remain silent under 
the imputation of Mr. Kennedy’s letter, the Chris- 


ences. 
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THE REPORTS FROM THE GENERAL 
ASSOCIATIONS AGAIN. 





Tue District Secretary of the Sunday School 
Union for Massackusetts, Rev. N. Munroe, has 
lately occupied his leisure hours with writing re- 
ports of the meetings of the General Convention 
of Vermont and the General Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, for The Evangelist and The Observer 
of this city. Under the four signatures of “ Alex.,” 
“ Crito,” “Clement,” and “Carey,” this indus- 
trious gentleman, having thus given to his reports 
the semblance of having been written by four 
different persons, has misrepresented the attitude 
of each of those important bodies toward the 
Home Missionary Society; and has made it ap- 
pear that their resolutions in favor of its recent 
anti-slavery action were introduced unexpectedly 
and passed hurriedly, and do not represent the 


real feeling of the bodies which passed them. | 


Whether this would be Aonest in any man, is a 
question which we have no care to dis- 
cuss. We believe the instant verdict of the 
readers of this journal must be that the 
four different signatures were used for a 


purpose, and that that purpose was not an honest | 


one; that no man of a fine sense of honor and 
truth could have been moved to adopt such a dis- 
ingenuous and deceptive disguise. But whether 
this be so or not, no man can doubt that for the 
agent of one Christian Society to employ his time 
and opportunitics in this way, to the disadvantage 
of a sister Society, is grossly indelicate, and deserv- 
ing of rebuke. 

A fortnight since we called the attention of our 
readers to these facts, feeling that the impression 
made by these communications needed to be coun- 
teracted and removed. 


plea in behalf of its correspondent. This plea isin 
two parts ; first a Letter from a correspondent, who 
is described asa Pastor in Massachusetts; and 
second, an editorial appendix to the letter. The 
author of the Letter says that according to his ob- 
servation and belief the statements of the Sunday 
School Secretary in his letter to The Evangelist 
from Belchertown—we forget which oné of his 


several signatures he used in that instance—were | 
true; he says that he himself ‘saw Dr. Badger the | 


first evening, [at the public religious services of the 
Association,} and had the impression that he 
would wish the body to pass some such resolution 


as that which was passed ;’ that ‘ Dr. Badger is | 


understood to have handed the Resolution to the 


Committee of Arrangements, with the request that | 


it might be passed ;’ and that is was introduced 


on the last morning, and passed without dissent, 

‘partly on account of unwillingness to provoke | 
discussion on a vexed question so near the end of 

aSession which had been harmonious and pleas- | 
The | 
editor of TW@ Evangelist adds to this the inquiry, 
| the state of Virginia, who pays for his paper and 


ant, but chiefly because there was no time.’ 


concerning Dr. Badger, “ if it is one of the duties 
of the Secretaries of the A. H. M. Society to attend 


the meetings of Ecclesiastical bodies for the pur- | 


pose of manufacturing public sentiment,” &e. &e.? 
The intent of all this is sufficiently plain. 


answer to this staff is plain and instant. 


our knowledge. 


moment in Vienna or Pekin. 


and to answer 








| atism. 


| of the Puritans illustrates “ the radicalism of Now 
to Mr. Kennedy from the Tract House? If so, by | 


| in New England. 


And The Evangelist of 


day. 
last week was of course constrained to interpose a 


Its 
design is to make Dr. Badger appear the real of- 
fender, and the Association of Massachusetts a | 
congregation of innocents, who were confused and 
hurried into passing a resolution which they did 
not understand but which he had prepared by 
way of ‘manufacturing public sentiment !'—Our 
If Dr. 
Badger had done everything that is alleged he 
would have done only what is constantly done, 
without a word of objection being urged by any 
one, by the Secretaries of other Benevolent Socie- 
ties ; what the agents of the Sunday School Union 
have done over and over, and over again, within 
But in fact he did not do any 
part of what is alleged. He did not prepare the 
Resolution, or send it to the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, or confer with them in regard to it; or seek 
to use any influence whatever—-for none was 
needed—to secure its passage ; and he had nothing 
more to do with the introduction of it at the time 
when it came in than if he had been at that very 
He attended the 
meeting of the Association, as he had a perfect 
right to do, to meet old friends and associates, 
any questions that might 
be asked concerning the Society to whose 
work and wellfare he has consecrated his life, and 
which is deservedly honored in Massachusetts. 
And this attempt to divert attention and indig- 
nation from the Secretary of the Sunday School 
Union, who hides himself under four signatures as 


getting up a sham attack on Dr Bad 
recoil upon its authors. 
The whole question lies in a nut-shell. No in- 
genuity can obscure, and no violence stave itog If 
it is one of the understood duties of the Secretary 
of the 8. 8. Union for Massachusetts to ventrilo- 
quise attacks on the standing of the Home Missiona- 
ry Society in New England, through the ready col- 
umns of the two Presbyterian journals in this city 
using the cover of a fresh signature for each attack. 
then the Rev. Mr. Munroe is in the path of his duty, 
otherwise, he is not. If we mistake not "eid 
number of the churches and ministers of New 
England will be glad to know how this questi, 
is answered by the proper authorities. 


—_——— foe 


RADICALISM IN 


ger, can Only 


BOSTON. 





We learn upon good authority that the Winter. 
street Church in Boston elects its deacons for a pre- 
scribed gud limited term ; and, moreover, that this 
church afew years‘ago, introduced this Plan of 
limiting the deaconship for reasons quite similar 
to those which actuated the Church of the Py,;. 
tans in New York. Some difference of opinion 
arose between two deacons of the Winter-siree, 
Church and the pastor of the church ; whereupon 
the church, in its plenary power, resolved to limit 
the tenure of the deaconship, thus virtually declar- 
ing the office vacant No reflection was cast upon 
the character of the deacons, but for reasons of 
expediency a measure was adopted which vacated 
their office. We are not aware that the Winter. 
street Church has ever lost caste by this proceed 
ing, or has been declared out of the pale of New 
England Congregationalism. Both the church and 
its pastor enjoy an eminent reputation for consery- 
Yet the same kind of action in the Church 


York Congregationalism.”’ 

The Mount Vernon church (Dr. Kirk’s) chooses 
its deacons for a term of six years, and the ojlicg 
of one deacon expires every year. 

Both these churches are within five minutes’ 
walk of the office of the Puritan Recorder. And 
yet that journal has the assurance to say respect- 


; ’ | ing a limited deaconship, “We have no such cus 
religious journal, to justify the Southern circular | 


of the two senior Secretaries. 


tom, netther the churches of God;” and to de. 


| mounce the churches of New York as radieally 


at variance with the churches of New England' 
Of what authority is such a journal in matters o/ 
fact? Of what worth are its dicta as an exposition 
of Congregationalism ? 

We might go on to specify other churches—thnt 
at Brookline for example—where the deacons 
chosen for a limited term. 


are 
There are many such 
Will the gentlemen who hay 

circulated the ignorant and defamatory article of 
the Puritan, have the candor to publish another 


| circular, stating facts as they are in Boston itself! 
tian public will be left to the most painful infer- | 


—___» 9<2—$<—$—_—— 


MORE LIGHT. 





A cornresponvEnt of The Free Presbyterian, Yol- 


| low Springs, Ohio, says that “ The resolutions of 
| the Tract Society, instead of being drawn up to si 


lence The Independent and its party, were writ/en 
by Mr. Thompson after consultation with the lead 
er of that party !”’ 

The North Carolina Christian Advocate says 

“The most notorious abolitionists understand 
the present position of the American Tract Society 
as an abolition triumph. 

“ The Independent, Beecher’s organ, is in ecsta 
sies. J.P. Tompson and Wendell Phillips and 
others ‘ of thatilk,’ are congratulating their accom 
plices; and all are waiting to see how smootlily 


and easily the simple South will submit to the pru 
dent lessons to be sent forth from the conservative 
managers of the American Tract Socicty, who are 
thus expected to open the way for Nortlern teach 


ings, of a more decided character.” 


eS -e- 


SUDDEN DEATH OF MRS. PATTON 





Our esteemed brother, the Rey. Dr. William 
Patton, has been suddenly called to mourn the re 
moval of his excellent and beloved wife, under cir 
cumstances calculated to elicit the sympathies o 
his friends. 

On Saturday evening last, at Stonington, where 
the family were spending the hot months, Mrs 
Patton went to take a ride with a friend, but be 
fore they had gone half-a-mile, Mrs. P. complained 
of faintness. She was helped outof the wagon, and 
seated on a large rock, with cushions for her sup 
port, an@ a messenger sent for her husband, who 
arrived in a quarter of an hour, but his wife was jus! 
dying, and breathed her last in a minute or two 
without apparent agony. The physicians consid 
ered it death from disease of the heart. 

Her remains were removed to Hartford on Mo: 
day, where the funeral was to take place on Tues 
Great sympathy was felt by the whole co 
munity at Stonington, in this sudden bereavement, 
and the same will be shared very widely by mul- 


| titudes, both in this country and in Europe, to 


whom Dr. Patton and‘his wife are endeared by 


acts of Christian kindness. They had seriously 


| contemplated a visit to Europe this season, to at 


tend the Evangelical Conference at Berlin, but had 
finally abandoned the plan. Onlya few days 229, 
our brother was expressing in this office his seus? 
of gratitude to that kind Providence of our Hea 
enly Father, which permitted him still to enjoy tie 
society of the wife of his youth, from whom he !s 


now separated by the returnless bourne. 
o-- 
TO THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF 
THE UNITED STATES, 








Sir :—The government of the country ha 
placed the official conduct of the deputy postmas- 
ters under your supervision, and it is therefore the 
duty as well as the right of the citizens to notify 
you of any delinquency on their part, or any vio- 
lation of the rights of those who have business 
with the mails. 

We have a subscriber residing at Bradford, i 


has a perfect right to receive it through the post- 
office, as we have a perfect and legal right to send 
it to him through that common channel. In direct 
violation both ef his rights and ours, the po’ 
master of that place has criminally refused t 4° 
liver the paper to our subscriber; and ¥! stead 
thereof, returned the paper to us by mail, W"" 
these words written on the paper envelop 

“ This direction (Bradford, Va.) must be wrons 
No such incendiary print is allowed to come! 
Virginia.” 

We send you the envelop in his hand-writit2 
in proof of the charge we have made, and we re 
spectfully ask for justice at your hands, that thus 
unjust servant of yours may be required to srs! 
to us and our subscribers that use of the mails 
which is the right of every law-abiding citizen 

(Signed ) 
Tue Proprietors or Tae IxpereNvest: 





The Free Laborer’s Argument.—In the article 
in our last, under this title, copied from the Evensng 
Post, was a table originally published by Mr. — 
“ The Impending Crisis of the South,” contrasting i 
aggregate of several leading products of the slave in 
with the value of the single product of the free s 
—the hay crop. Unfortunately, the table, as prin - 
contained several important errors, which will be @ 
easily corrected by reprinting the whole: 

BAY CROP OF THR FREE staTES—1850. 
11,600,962 toms at $11 20.0.0... ...ceee census , 
SUNDRY PRODUCTS OF THR SLAVE srarEs—1950- 
2,445,779 bis. at $32 00, is $78,264,928 
85,028,906 bs. " 0," 18, 


142,138, 


Tobacco,.....185, 10, 

Rice (rough) 215,313,497 Be. " 04," 6,613,590 

Hay,........ 1,137,784tons" 11 20," 13,70 

Hemp,...... 34,673tens" 112 00, ~ 3310 

Cane Sugar, 237,133,008 Bs. " 07," 16,599, 138,005,783 
pasa”? 





a correspondent for two Presbyterian papers, by 


Balance in favor of the free states 


8 
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_ Solomon, you have no more 
; position of active employment than your Mak 
riches are al! creation. . 
the goed of others incre 
er. in your wealth there is power t 
putation. If you, by your 


found an asylum, f Shoes ace oe 
» furnish a library, endow a col 
or build a church, how vast is the i sponsibility res 
UPy you. Now, if ever, you ar stl lu ; ‘to la 
If the Rothschilds would e msecrats their ‘i ial 
} come, only, to bless and elevate their fellow men, t 
would, by acclamation, command wn surpass 
in jeweled splendor any the world ever saw Ev 
ri see he prince or peas ant, Christian or not, o1 
en for his neighborh od, his c utry, and 
iin ten a. _ in the universe can ever abst 
lazy idler, livin, Gen There is no exe mption, th 
§ Upon God's bounty, from this heaver 


) Frequireme 


Ry 
to *ry steamer that arrives frum Liverpool bring 
eu 


the — constant attention. 
8nd of 
dence w 


no Such 


canker and a moth to thee 
ence upon th 


most wondr 
less, 
— are always striving t 
a en, and look forward 

en they car 
thulberry leaves, miyht say, 


Tam fat en 
th 


pan this silk-worm happiness 


And thus we h 

Cocoon : 
ell merchants, cocoon lawyers, cocoon minister 
'—everything. The worm’s cocoon is wor 


Unwind; 
Winding, but these men are 
“nthread them,” 


Jouy 30, 1857.] 
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Knox college. —We publish » letter 
W. Gale, D.D., in reply to that of Rev. 
Beecher, in regard to the difficulties in Ky 
We have not deemed it within our provinc¢ 
some of the literary peculiarities apparent 
fessor’s letter. The better way for all pa 
be to fill the vacancies with good men, and 
lege go on. ae 
Mammeth Carrants.—We have before 
did specimen of currants, from the garden 
Provost, near Yonkers, where there are thi 
the same kind. It is called the Cherry Cur 
a great bearer, each berry measuring from a 
a-half to an inch and three-quarters in cir 
and showing three-quarters of a pound on 4 
fifteen inches long. It shows what can be d 
tivation and care in improving the quality o! 
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Marien, at Eliot Mission Station, Jama 
‘Wednesday, May 27, 1857, by the Rev. ] 
Rev. Charles C. Starbuck to Miss. Mary J 


all of the American Mission, under the « 
American Missionary Association 

Dear Bro :—The above notice reached 1 
day, with a request that it should be insert 


I To-day I have received a lett 
ing the death of Mrs. Starbuck, at the } 
Station, June 30th, of fever, less than five w 
her marriage. She is the first actual laborer 
been removed frem our Jamaica Mission by de 
its establishment Yours, 

New York, July 28, 1857 G. Wurpp: 
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COMMERCIAL AND FINANCI 


We are indebted to many friends, m all 


ports of the ox 

ation for the Commoial department of thi 

we solicit a continua f such favo sp 
ase waste no paper or time in giving r 


manufacture them ourselves to a t any 
Sacta—ewell known to be such—no 
eomebody else believes fo be true. This notice 
for every merchant, binker. and t 

the money articles of [ux INvkPENDONT are mtend 
ticularly to conserve 


Asiacss 


Opinions 
Every man has his own opinions regard 
ture. and « 
see into the of neat week Now 
we meet a man who can “see through a m 


Some have special gifts of vision 


* middie 


but such instances are very rare. Pre 
the far-sighted are newspaper 


eminer 


writers and W 


financiers. The former know everything ont 
dar of future events, political and moral, for » 
twelvemonth, while the latter can cypher out t 
for an equal length of time, the value of th: 
crop, the yield of the California gold mines, or 
dition of the stock market. Such men are the 
the nation, and all due respect should be pa 


Without the benefit of thei: 
soon should become ! 
Nowadays a man must not only have 


wisdom, how st 


he must express them, otherwise he would 
hind the age, hide his light under a bushel 
a called an old fogy Now, 7 Indepen 
a few “ settled” opinions in regard to the fut 
why should not the world have the benefit of 
Certainly it should. So here we give them 

1. Our opinion is, that the “ crisis’ so lon 
of by the whole tribe of long-faced Bears, has 
definitely postponed 

2. We believe that the mons will « 
to improve, that the present © street” rates of 
will not be maintained through the remainder 
season, and that the bank rate will be ca at 
cent. 

8. In regard to the crops, having had the Pp 
lately, of personal observation in at least thirtees 
Northern states, we are of the opinion that the 


gate yield will be far greater this year than ever 
4. It is our opinion that most de scriptions of 
have “ touched bottom,” and that those 
lying idle had better be in haste a! 
ments 
5. We believe that the prospect 


who have 


out making 


for trade gene 
encouraging. 

6. It is our opinion, based upon private advice 
California, that the yield } 
shipments thence the remainder of the year. 4 
larger from now till January than during any 
corresponding period, i. ¢. fall months 

7. We believe that financial matters abroa: 
from this date, steadily improve ; that 
England and France will continue to reduce thei 
of interest, in consequence of rapid a 
specie. 


8. In conclusion, we give it as our 


f gold at the mines, a 


the Bar 
cumulati 


pinion th 
croakers should stop their moutiis, that idlers s 
g6 to work, and that everybody should expect 
perity if they “ mind their own business 

These are our deliberate opinions, | 
Kiar and reliable information.’ 
if so, we will congratulate 


ise 1 upon ° 
We may be 


ourselves that others 


mist 


wiser than we are have made similar or wors blur 
Retiring from Bus'iness. 

In these days of money-making the vast 

business men are intent 


formance of one | 


for a little time 


hristian duty, v that of 





with their might whiat their hands 

tug and toil, early aid late, refusing r er 
ments, mental culture, and even the h APY f 

own fireside, and all for gold,—wherewith to bles 
world' No. Todo aan great vood N hut ¢ 


able them to retire. To be once “ free and at res 
the great desire of their hearts. Have the 
Well, they mean to be wiser than 

work before it is all yone. Have they c pacity 
rience, and other varied resources. t 
life of usefulness? Never mind. It is now t a 
*‘look out for number one,” and having 
say ‘other people may take care of th: " 
are like the poof man, who. 











after having een a 





rower for years, said, on being presented wit! 


in which to boil his potage, “ N 
row nor lend.” 
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Reader—though you have the wealth of Crore 
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Mt. Shrink from it, and thy riches shall be 






and all thy gold, in its in 
. y happiness, shall turn into dross 
lenry Ward Leecher 5 ays, “God t 


xd is 






Rey. 






2 ©U8 worker in the universe ~facile 
Untiri . 
tiring ; but men, instead 





of counting it a joy 





to evade what is to them 


with delight to the tir 







‘ retire.’ 





As a worm, feeding up 
‘How glad I shall be whe 
ined ough to roll up myself into a cocoon ;’ 

eat the leaves of duty and long for no higher j 














spout —it does not pay t 








English Consolidated Annuities, commonly 
called Censols. 







— Price of consols; in which every one | 
Peed to be interested. The price of consol 
the attention of every financier on this side o 

tlantic, as on the other. Its fluctuations are re 

“ They are an index o 

of the money market, of the state of trade 
the degree of confidence or the want of confi 
hich Prevails in commercial credits. We hav: 
security here that invites such general confi 
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seer college —We publish a letter of Prof. G, 


Ww. Gale, D-D., in reply to that of Rev. Dr. Edward 

Beecher, in regard to the difficulties in Knox College. 
4 have not deemed it within our province to criticise 

is of the literary peculiarities apparent in the Pro- | 


dence even for temporary investments. Our public 
securities are few, and definite in character, being 
terminable annuities, whereas consols are perpet- 
ual annuities. We borrow for fixed periods only—a 
much wiser way; but the English consols represent 
‘e letter. The better way for all parties, would | loans redeemable only at the pleasure of the borrow- 
fessor © . vacancies With good men, and let the Col- | er. The burden is to be calculated by the annuity 
be to fill the | payable—the annual interest—and not by the princi- 
pal, which is not obliged to be paid at all. The pres- 
sure of the burden is also to be estimated by the in- 
: | creasing wealth (that is, what we sometimes term faz- 
near Yonkers, where there are thlaty —— “ | ables) upon which the burden is levied. Provided the 
It is called the Cherry Currant, and is | principal is not increased by new loans, it follows that 
a great bearer, each berry spate from = coe and | the burden diminishes its pressure by every addition 
a-half to an inch and three-quarters In circumference, | +, +10 national wealth which is subject to taxation. 
and showing three-quarters of a pound on a stem only f, 


hat be dane tr eal But consols; what are consols! It is an od 
fifteen inches long. it aoe whe oy fashioned name, being coined out of the long word 
tivation and care in improving the quality of fruits. } 


Ree aa consolidated, adopting the two first syllables, and then 
eren, at Eliot Mission Station, Jamaica, W.L., | making a plural of it. The word was first used in 
~ ; ’ May 27, 1857, by the Rev. H. B. Hall, | 1751, when an act of Parliament was passed, uniting 
Vednesday, May 27, 1857, by Li : 
he yore C. Starbuck to Miss. Mary J. McGraine, | into one stock or fund a number of stocks ete 
all f the American Mission, under the care of the | been created for loans at different periods and on dif- 
os ry Association. ferent terms. These stocks were consolidated or united 
ge into one stock or fund, representing annuities of three 
pounds sterling for every hundred pounds inscribed in 
the stock. The “ consolidated annuities,” which in 


lege go on 





—_re-—— | 
yants.—We have before us a splen- | 


meth Cur 
pane of currants, from the garden of Wells & 
did spee 


Provost, 
the same kind. 





American Missiona 
Dear Bro :—The above notice reached me yester- 
day, with a request that it should be inserted in The 
To-day I have received a letter, report- | 


Independent. | the term used in the act of consolidation, was too long, 
, ae | 
ing the death of Mrs. Starbuck, st the Providence | and the abbreviated term of consols came, in tims, 


Station, June 30th, of fever, less than five weeks from | 





into general use and legal recognition. When first 
created, these consolidated annuities amounted only to 
£9,137,000 sterling. Subsequently, money has been 
raised on loan by way of perpetual annuity at 4 and at 
5 per cent., but the 3 per cents., or consols—the term 
consols being always confined to the 3 per cents.— 
were always the favorite annuities with capitalists 


narriage. 
een removed frem our Jamaica Mission by death since 
Yours, 

G. Wuippce, Sec. 


-e- — 


ts establishment 


COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL. 


het She is the first actual laborer that has 


» indebted to many friends, m all parts of the country, for 
rmation for the Commereial department of this paper, and 
¥ ¢ of such favors. Correspondents will 


who were willing to lend money to the government. 





t a continua 


I 
New York, July 28, 1857. 
f The present price of consols is 92} per cent., or £92 


t 
i 


i paste no paper or firme th BWing us opmions, as we can he : » . : ° . 

, Ane ture them ourselves to almost any extent. We want | 10s. ste rling for every £100 sterling of stock inscribed 

facts—well known to be such—no guess-work or reports which | on the books, bearing three per cent. annual interest. 
mebody else believes to be true. Thisnoticeis specially intended 7 : rlifige 4 a 

for every merchant, biker. and business man, whose interests | A portion of the principal has been raised by a large bo- 

the money articles of [ik INDRPENDANT are mended more par | 114i addition to the annual interest—the bonus, in fact, 

pis ee —— representing a discount. The lowest point to which the 

Opinions | price of consols ever fell was 44§, during the celebrated 

very man has his own opinions in regard to the fu- | mutiny at the Nore, in 1797. All the public stocks which 

Some have special gifts of vision, and can easily | were created at a higher rate of interest, namely, at 

‘ nto the “middle of next week.” Now and then | four and five per cent., have been paid off, the funds 

we meet atnan who can ‘*see through a millstone,” | to do so being raised by new loans at three per cent 


annuities widely distributed 
The savings funds are all in- 


Pre-eminent among | All these public are 
throughout the nation. 


vested in the three per cent 


| 
t such instances are very rare 
e far-sighted are newspaper writers and Wall-street | 
The former know everything on the calen- | 

| 


| the most numerous holders are those representing the 


consols, besides which 


nciers 
dar of future events, political and moral, for at least a 
twelvemonth, while the latter can cypher out to a cent, 
for an equal length of time, the value of the cotton | 


the vield of the California gold mines, or the con- | 


smallest sums, whose dividends are under £100 ster- 
ling per annum, or not exceeding it. By a return pre- 


CrOy sented to Parliament, it is found that— 


dition of the stock 1 arket Such men are the sages of ole aaa received not exceeding eoere per anoum 
Al I b ‘ 5,060 " ys 
the nation, and e respect should be paid them. | 97/000 100 
- . H 25,000 200 

Without the benefit of their wisdom, how stupid we 13600 400 

) shou econ 4,500 600 ' “ 
acon sRoune Reson ly I _ but 4.500 above 600 

oO a man must not only have opinions, but | 4 : , 

Howamys 6 © ee ee ’ a ; b The mass of the people are therefore interested in 
he mus rpress them, otherwise he wou e e- ; % : 7 
a nee ee - upholding the national credit, and making all kinds of 
hind the age, hide his light under a bushel, and be . 


ld \ The Ind aan bb property pay the interest on the debt 
in ok logy Ow, re ~Independen as | " a 

opinions in regard to the future, and 
uld not the 


Certainly it should 


The form of perpetual annuity for raising loans is a 


eettied 


most extravagant one—a form by which unborn gener- 
ations are to be taxed for the benefit of the one which 
submitted to the loan—a form by which the living tax- 
payers are induced, often for unjust wars, to throw the 
The expenses of the war with 
revolutionary France were raiséd in this extravagant 
manner by William Pitt, upheld by Burke, and but for 


world have the benefit of them? 
So here we give them 
the * so long talked 


of long-faced Bears, has been in- 


Our opinion is, that crisis * 


y the whole tribe é ? 
| burden on posterity 
efinitely postpone J 7 
We believe that the money market will continue 
mprove, that the present “ street” rates of interest 


: which that unjust war could not have been carried on. 
the remainder of the , 


per 


will not be maintained through 


: “1 ” By the last advices from London we have a return of 
and that the bank rate will be easy at 7 


180n, 


the English government expenditure for the quarter 
ent 


ending 30th June. By it we learn that the quarterly 
interest then due on the permanent debt was 
£6,204.863, and on the terminable debt £693,954, mak- 
ing a total of £6,898,817, which is equal to about 
£28 060,000 sterling annual burden 

Money Market 


The market is well supplied, and money comes in 


In regard to the crops, having had the privilege | 


lately, of personal observation in at least thirteen of the 


Northern states, we are of the opinion that the aggre- 


gate yield will be far greater this year than ever before. 
4. It is our opinion that most descriptions of stocks 
touched bottom,” 


have ‘* ind that those who have money 


co idle had better be in haste about making invest- 
nts 


We believe tl 


faster than it goes out, although the exports of specie 
have been large, reaching $1,900,000 for the week end- 


it the prospect for trade generally is | ° 2 
ing July 25th 
g ; 


The country bank balances in New 
York have been increased. The banks have increased 
their loans and discounts $1,500,000, losing $671,000 
in specie on the average. They have, however, an 
average of $13,000,000 specie ; and on Monday $1,500- 
000 was received from California, so that these insti- 
tutions are well supplied. The government disburse- 
| ments continue large, and are little short of the re- 
| ceipts, though the customs duties now paying are 
heavy. For the week ending July 25th, they were 
$1,436,925. 
for discounts of commercial paper, and the rates they 
pay are mostly 9 to 10 per cent., for double names 
First-class paper, which is scarce, is in demand at 8 


encouraging 


J 


6. It is our opinion, based upon private advices from 
that the vie 


} 


hence the 


California | of gold at the mines, and the 


shipments t nder of the year, will be 


larger from now till January than during any other 
corresponding period, 7. ¢. fall months. 


We believe that financial matters abroad will, 
m this date, steadily improve; that the Banks of 
land and France will continue to reduce their rates 
nterest, in consequence of rapid accumulations of | 


| 


ecie 


8. In conclusion, we give it as our opinion that all 


kers should stop their mouths, that idlers should 


go to work, and that everybody should expect pros- 


oe Cc > . Tne 2e Ss rang 9 { 4 
perity if they “ mind their own business to 9 percent. 1 nendorsed notes range from 9 to 1 


Mle ‘7 + ( . 
These are our dé per cent. Loans are readily obtained on good col- 


erate opinions, based upon “ pecu- ‘ 
laterals at 6a7 per cent., but for the call of a day only, 


iar and reliable information.’ We may be mistaken . 


ourselves that others much 
in we are have made similar or worse blunders 


we will congratulate as the lenders are anxious to keep their funds within 


Though the bank 


loans are greater now than ever before, yet in refer- 


their calls not being duly answered 
Retiring from Business. ; ee 
——e a ~y-maki as P ; 4 ; A , A 
lays of money-making the vast majority of | «1.6 to the large increase in bank capital and in coun- 

en are intent, for a little ume, upon the Pet | try bank balances they are comparatively less expand- 
of one Christian duty, viz. that of “ doing , 


They 


early and late, refusing rest, social enjoy- 


Al 
eu. 
migt iat sir he 3 fi ” ‘ . - . 
ight what their Rends find to do. | The imports and exports of merchandise for the 
: ’- | week ending July 25 were as follows 
culture, and even the happiness of their 





IMPORTS 
at ae iaseiiel 1855 1856 1857. 
: ind all for gold,—-wherewith to bless the | 1. soogs $3,337,998 $3,932,401 $4,378,697 
} To do aay great good? No—but to en- General merchandise 1,841,349 2,456,204 2,783,881 
t To be once “ free and at rest" is | qotal for the week 5,179,347 6,288,695 7,162,578 
their hearts. Have they health? | Previously reported. ...74,090,428 116,781,197 132,393,721 





viser than other men, and stop $123,969,802 $139,556,299 


Since Jan. 1 


The importers present an active demand 


immediate reach, and they decline running any risk of | 





t Have they capacity, expe- EXPORTS < : 
om 1855. 1856. 1857 
ther resources, to qualify them for a | Total for the week $XA2 068 $1,976,582 $939,051 
! 1088 Never mind It is now time to Previously reported 33,725,504 _ 41,190 008 30,624,528 | 
{ for number one,” and having enough, they | Since Jan. 1... . . $34,607,572 $43,166,606 $40,513,579 
er people may take care of themselves.” They The larggst articles of export were flour and cotton 
e the poot man, who, after having been a bor- | Foreign Money Markets 
gr ee = : a presented with a kettle | The advices from London to July 15, repert an easy 
. 3 Now I will neither bor: | supply of money, with the immediate prospect of a 
a , : | further decline in the Bank of England rate of discount. 
. —_— we She wealth of Croesus or | The position of the Bank of England seems highly sat- | 
deve no more right to retire from your | isfactory, owing to the continued influx of gold into it 
' ’ active employment than your Maker, whose | yaults. ‘The demand for money is reported active, but 
re all creation. Your obligation to labor for | the rates outside the Bank of England at the discount 


od t} : : 
gocd of others increases in proportion to your pow- 
r wealth there is power beyond human com- 


T t . . 
If you, by your yains in a single year, can 


houses are rather lower. Cereal produce continues to 
decline in Liverpool, but cotton is rather buoyant. 
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ill be most 


142,139,998 


0 +43 
605,' 

9136," 

93,533.27 7 


Consols declined to 913, on account of the rebellion in 
| the East Indies. In France the Bank of France ap- 
ist is the responsibility resting 


en pears to have lost some specie during the month, but 
you are called upon to labor. The 





a library, endow a college, 


the Paris money market is without change 
Bourse is depressed. 
| Foreign Exehange. 
The demand for sterling exchange, active last week 
for the Arabia’s mail, has abated considerably. The 
drawers of bills on London are less firm at 109%, many 
an for his neighborhood, his country, and the asking, however, 1093, 
+ butereen the —— — absolve sums and in settlements, but sales of good bankers’ 
 . etten. Rare ae enemgeen, C81 oa being made at 1094. Francs are easy at 5 l6ja 


5 15 per do lar. 


iid consecrate their annual in- 
nd elevate their fellow men, they 


, command a crown surpassing 
iny the Every 
r peasant, Christian or not, ought 


world ever saw. 


1! God's bounty, from this heavenly 
k from it, and thy riches shall be a 
thee, and all thy gold, in its infla- 
happiness, shall turn into dross 
Ward “God is the 
‘“rous worker in the universe—facile, sleep- 


€alifernia 


The Illinois steamer from Aspinwall brought the San 
Francisco mail of the 4th July, with $1,458,048 in spe- 
cie. 

“‘The Supreme Court,” says the Bulletin of the 4th 
July,” bas revised and reversed a decision lately made 
by it, which seriously affected the value of the San 
Francisco Bonds. The court now holds that that sec- 
tion of the Consolidation Bill regulating the payment 
to the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund for the grad- 
ual extinguishment of the debt, is unconstitutional and 
void, as it interferes with the vested rights of the bond- 
holders, and that the payment of the $50,000 per an- 
num for that purpose must continue as before the Con- 
solidation Bill passed. 

“The ‘Stamp Act,’ passed by the last legislature, 
wert into effect on the Ist of July. By it all exchange 


Deecher says, 


ring ; but men, instead of counting it a joy to 
ways striving to evade what is to them a 
and look forward with delight to the time 

‘retire. As a worm, feeding upon 
eaves, might say, ‘ How glad I shall be when 
‘enough to roll up myself into a cocoon ;’ so 


t 


iTé 


the, 
ey Can 







the leaves of duty and long for no higher joy 
And thus we have 
merchants, cocoon lawyers, cocoon ministers, 
N—everything The worm’s cocoon is worth 
A 


nding, but these men are spoilt —it does not pay to 
‘tread them.” 


7 


8 silk-worm happiness. 


taxed by stamps, as are policies of insurance, passage- 
tickets abroad, professional licenses, and like docu- 
ments. The bill is very obnoxious to the people in this 
city. 

S Dados continues to be unusually depressed in 
San Francisco, and several of our heaviest houses have 
been forced fo suspend.” 


Dry Goods. 

The trade in foreign goods has partially opened for 
the fall season. Prices are hardly fixed ; but it appears 
that the advance in the cost in goods imported, equals, 
in most cases, the reduction of duties under the new 
tariff. Importers are firm at old prices. Assortments 
are, however, not yet complete. Goods are arriving 










English Consolidated Anauities, commonly 
ealled Consols. 
steamer that arrives frum Liverpool brings 
“Ss the price of consols; in which every one is 
ngage to be interested. The price of consols 
r — the attention of every financier on this side of 
rrdeg ‘ntic, as on the other. Its fluctuations are re- 
ih, . “ith constant attention. They are an index of 
oy State of the money market, of the state of trade, 
- the degree of confidence or the want of confi- 
Wo duch uch prevails in commercial credits. We have 
~~ 8ecurity here that invites such general confi- 





7) 
Yery 















which is obtained for small | 


drafts, &c., drawn upon parties out of the state, are 


freely from Europe. The jobbers are buying very spar- 
ingly. A limited demand is springing up from the far 
distant trade. The clothing trade is moving a little. 
The trade in goods of domestic manufacture is more 
forward than in those of foreign. The first auction sale 
of the season took place last week ; when Wilmerding 
& Mount offered 875 packages of the production 
of the Pepperill Manufacturing Company, consisting of 
bleached and brown sheetings of extra widths. The 
prices obtained show a considerable reduction, being 
from 20a25 per cent. below the prices ruling at private 


sale. The market being forced necessarily occasioned 
a large decline. The sale attracted a large concourse 
of dealers. 


Cotton goeds are heavy generally in price. Printed 
goods are in fair demand, and some large sales have 
been made for the South-western trade. Delaines, 
fancy cassimeres, and long shawls are beginning to 
move. Woolen goods generally show much steadiness, 
as the price of wool has not declined. We copy from 
the London Times the following respecting’silks : 

“A recent parliamentary return shows the quantities 
of various kinds of silk imported from various countries 
each year, 1842 and 1856 both inclusive. It may suf- 
fice to show the imports of these two years, as exhib- 
iting the increase in an interval of 14 years 


1842. 1856. 
cwt. cwt. 
Knubs or husks ofsilk and waste 12,428 17,973 
Raw silk. sarees 3,951,773 7,383 662 
Db b 
Ri sixincs 50 sa20043 70ers 397,407 853,015 


Of the knubs, &c., the greatest quantity was im- 
ported from Holland and France in 1856; Austrian 
Italy having greatly declined. Of raw silk just 1 lb. 
was imported from Egypt in 1842; while the quantity 
in 1856 was 2,514,356lbs. From the British East In- 





dies the imports show a diminution from 1,359,599|bs. 
in 1842 to 610,422)bs. in 1856; but those from China 
an increase from 180,124lbs. to 3,723,693lbs Thrown 
silk is chiefly imported from China and France.” 
Failures, Assignments, &e. 

The following are the reported failures, assignments, 
&c., for the week 

Bazin, Morse & Co., Boston, Mass., failed. 

Crown & Emery, Boston, Mass., gone into inaolv- 


| ency. 


George N. Nichols, Boston, Mass., failed 

J.P. Day, Boston, Mass., failed. 

Joshua Merrill, Lowell, Mass., suspended 

W. & R. Hill, Salem, Mass., failed. 

Jacob Boum, Hartford, Conn., failed 

Phelps, Aitken & Vail, New York city, supended. 

Hodges & Phelps, New York city, suspended. 

Thomas McElrath, New York city, suspended. 

G. W. B. Tompkins, New York city, failed ; liabili- 
ties about $30,000. 

Robert Wamsley, New York city, failed 

Edward Hannar, New York city, assigned 

John R. Jones, Utica, N. Y., sold out 

Samuel Wilson, Geneva, N. Y., assigned 

John Sheehy, Elmira, N. Y., failed 

Ezra Bacon, Whitehall, N. Y., suspended 

B. L. Bodine & Co., Philadelphia, Penn., failed 

F. W. Rosenwig, Baltimore, Md., failed, and compro- 
mised at thirty-three per cent. 

John F. McJilton, Baltimore, Md., assigned 

W. Lipper, Baltimore, Md., assigned. 

S. Wallack, Baltimore, Md., assigned. 

Moses Rosenberger, Baltimore, Md., assigned 

Wm. P. Stewart & Co., Norfolk, Va., failed 

Joshua I. Fry, Richmond, Va, suspended. 

George Overacker, Cincinnati, Ohio, failed 

L. & M. Saloshim, Cincinnati, Ohio, failed 

Rutter & Thorpe, Peru, Ind., failed. 

Thomas Snow, Greenfield, Ind., assigned 

J. L. Wallick, Madison, Ind., ‘ sold out.”’ 

W. A. Durfee, Port Byron, Il, failed 

N. H. Hall & Co., Webster, Iowa, assigned to J. E. 
Smith 

Bell & Fleck, Winona, Minnesota Territory, assigned. 

Porter & Locke, Wasioga, Minnesota Territory, sold 
out. 

C. Montgomery, Chatham, C. W., assigned. 

John E. Brooks, Chatham, C. W., sold out. 

William Resor & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, who were 
burnt out on the 2d°of July, inform us that they are 
rebuilding, and wil! be in full operation, as formerly, by 
the Ist of September. 

G. B. Flint & Co., reported last week suspended, 
have been able through the kind intervention of friends 
to go on with their business as usual. Their temporary 
embarrassment was caused by unexpected losses. They 
state to us that they have a party under arrest in this 
city, who is endeavoring to wrong them out of an in- 
debtedness of $50,000, and that the said party has the 
means in hand to pay or secure the same, but refuses. 

Mr. McElrath, referred to above, informs that he has 
given notice tothe Directors of the Nassau Bank that he 
will retire from the Presidency of that Institution on 
August 1 
and acceptances to the contractors on the Pittsburg 


Mr. M., having made heavy advances in cash 


and Steubenville Railroad, was compelled to suspend 
payment on all his railroad acceptances, until the First 
Mortgage Bonds in his hands can be rendered availa- 
ble. We are assured that this does not affect any of 
the other business operations of Mr. M., whose pecu- 
niary engagements other than those connected directly 
with the railroad are now and will continue to be 
promptly met 
Stocks. 

The stock market has experienced a steady but 
gentle buoyancy, for the most part, during the week. 
The active movement, so conspicuous of late, continues, 


and the market, though well contested by the Bear 


The 


party, favors most the opposite or Bull party 


stocks in which the largest speculative transactions | 


have taken place ate—Erie, New York Central, Michi- 
gan Southern, La Crosse and Milwaukee, Reading, 
Cleveland and Pittsburg, and Cleveland and Toledo. 
A large amount of cash stock has been sold, but the 
bulk of the sales are time bargains—which the law 
declares illegal. The law having no sanction, by its 
violation being made penal, it is violated with legal im- 
punity. Time bargains, it is clear, if not made penal, 
ought to be permitted by law and the contracts en- 
forced ; but they are morally vicious in principle, and 
should be repressed by law 
City Bank Returns. 
The following is a statement of the aggregate weekly 


averages of the 56 City Banks for the two weeks ending 
July 25 





Loans. Specie. Circulation. Gross D’ta. 

July 25...... ..@118,848,134 12,956,855 8,528,814 93,633,736 

July 18. $117,635,321 13,594,606 6,448,833 04,446,797 
Increase. . $1,482,813 79,981 

Decrease. . $637,751 813,061 


The actual deposits have increased $350,467, name- 


ly 
Gross deposits, July 25... ... $93,633,736 
DOIN sc cae cccrsiceceee . » «026,256, 


——_——. $67,377,056 


Net deposits previous week 67,026,589 | 
Inereage...........- Te Te 
The exchanges through the week ending July 27, 
made at the clearing-house, amounted to. $157 540,088 
Week ending July 20..... eee rr 164,647,259 





—— 


Decrease , pore $7,107,176 


Sales of City Bank Stocks. 


The transactions in Bank Stocks have been very 
moderate for the week ending July 27th : 


559 total 
Bank Dividends. 


ble lst of August. 


able 10th of August. 





also Ist of August. 





| N. A. CALKINS, Rec. Sec. and Treas. 
} 


Shares Name. Price. 
7 Bank of New York “+o mune .108 
20 ‘ - scrip ie esses 107 
57 Hanover Bank...... és ~ 
ee? ME c's she oreo bn tae ieee 1024 
20 “ T Be sivas . 102 
50 Artisans’ Bank........ eee ee ‘ae 
eee ee 
SO Clem Bae ame Teeth. ©... .vccscceccce vacant 
sS | we etrrs om .102 
75 Bank of Commerce............... . coe 
5 . . bee AAO) meee - +104} 
5 ¥ RSS RRR 
10 American Exchange Bank...............110} 
61 . a ait She Cat 
3 , . ° PARA 
58 Metropolitan Bank....... F . 1054 
15 . di ott treo .105¢ 
7 ” ; 6s hte tO 4 106 


The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank has declared a 
half-yearly dividend, as usual, of five per cent., paya- 


The Bank of the Republic, one of five per cent., pay- 


The Brooklyn Bank, one of five per cent., payable 


= 








ADVERTISING ITEMS. 


SULPHUR AND A PREPARATION OF IRON, 
compounded with sugar, form J. R. Starrorp’s Bioop 
Puriryinc Powpers. They are very agreeable to the 
taste, and do not sicken nor purek. They are taken 
dry upon the tongve at bed-time, are soon dissolved and 
carried into the stomach, where they quicken the Dr- 
exstion, and give Consistency, Cotor, and Puriry to 
the Bioop. 

Price of a Package, 12 Powders, $1 00; 3 Pack- 
ages, $2 50. 

Sent by mail, free of postage, by 
J. R. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 

16 State street, New York. 
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Mrs. 8. A. Attzn’s Wortp’s Hi:r Restorer anv 
ZyLopaLsamuM.—These preparations have met with un- 
paralleled success, and we even receive orders from 
Europe for them. By reference to the Nos. of this 








paper prior to May 26th, persons interested will find 
recommendations from persons of the highest standing 
in the community, regarding its qualities. We think 
that we have already published enough to convince any 
intelligent reader what is the best preparation for tho 
hair, either for restoring it or as a dressing, but any one 
wishing fuither information will be sent a circular, per 
mail or otherwise. Depot, 355 Broome street, N. Y. 
Sold by all first-class dealers in New York city and 
elsewhere. 








Woon’s Restorative.—Of all the restoratives for 


the hair that have been invented, Wood's pre-eminently | 


claims the first place. It will certainly restore the nat- 
ural color of the hair, if the directions are followed for 
a sufficient length of time. It also has produced aston- 


ishing effects in bringing out a growth of hair where | 
| word. His dying testimony was not needed. The testimony of 


the head had been previously bald. Wood does not pre- 
tend that it will do this in all cases ; and we think his 
candor is a good recommendation of the virtues which 
his restorative really possesses. If the roots of the 
hair are destroyed, no human power can make them 
grow again; but where there is any vitality left in the 
root, the restorative will soon renew the hair in all its 
pristine vigor. 
other remedies had failed. It is therefore worth while 
in all cases to make the experiment. For clearing the 
head of dandruff, and thickening and strengthening the 
hair, it has no rival.— Western Patriot. 

Depot 312 Broadway 
by D. 8S. Bouprrre, 268 Fulton street, Brooklyn. 


For sale by all druggists, and 





Lyon's Katuarron. 
If your Hair is falling out, : 

Use Lyon’s Karuatiron. 
If you Hair is getting Grey, 

Use Lyon's Karuatron. 
If you are troubled with Dandruff, 

Use Lyon's Karuarron. 
If you desire Soft, Glossy Hair, 

Use Lyon’s Karuairon. 
The immense sale and universal popularity of Lyon's 


Kathairon prove it to be the finest preparation for the | 


Hair ever made. 
cents per bottle. 
HEATH, WYNKOOP & CO., 
Proprietors and Perfumers, 
63 Liperty stREET, New York. 


Sold by all dealers everywhere for 25 


452-455 











HOOFLAND'’S GERMAN BITTERS, 
Prepared by Dr. C. M. Jackson, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILL EFPECTUALLY CURE 
Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Jaundice, Chronic or Nervous De- 
bility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and all diseases arising from 

a disordered Liver or Stomach. 


Every family should have a bottle of these Bitters in the house. | 


ONE DOSE will instantly relieve a sick stomach. 
ONE DOSE-will cure the most distressing heart-burn. 
ONE DOSE will allay any agitation of the nerves. 


ONE DOSE, taken an hour before meals, will give a good ap- 
petite. 


ONE DOSE wiil,in many cases, cure the most severe head- | 


ache, when proceeding from a disordered stomach. 
These Bitters can be obtained at any druggist’s or seller of 

Patent Medicines in the United States or Canadas, 
Price 75 cents per bottle. 


434-485 





Caution To THE PuBLIC.—LiON’s MANtPEStO.—Where- 
as, counterfeiters and imitators, moved by a desire to 
share the profits accruing from the sale of Lyon's Magnetic 
Powder and Pills, with the inventor of those articles, have 
got up a variety of poisonous compounds to represent the same ; 
therefore, be it known that the only poisonless, infallible, and 
immediate means of destroying bedbugs, roaches, plant lice, ants, 
moths, flies, and other insects, is Lyon’s Magnetic Powder ; and 
that the only preparation which can be depended upon for clean- 
ing houses, cellars, barns, stores, warehouses, &c., of rats and 
mice, is Lyon’s Magnetic Pills. The certificates to this effect are 
of a higher character than were ever before given to an inventor 
or discoverer of any article used for domestic purposes. Lyon 
has received four national medals, together with letters from 
Prince Albert, the King of Prussia, the President of the United 
States, and the first scientific men in Europe and America. He 
invites attention to the same at his Central Depot, 424 Broadway. 
EMANUEL LYON. 
BOWNE & HASBROUCK, 
STATIONERS, PRINTERS, 
LiraocRraPHEers, aND Account-Book Manuracrurers, 


STATIONERS’ HALL, 
174 and 176 Pearl street, New York, 


Offer for sale a large and varied assortment of Fine Stationery, 
and First Quality Account Books, made of the best Foreigu and 
Domestic Papers, and in various styles of Bindings. 433-484 D 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Herring’s Patent Champion Fire-Proof Safes. 
Iron Safes, Bank Locks, Vault Doors, &c. &c. 
FARRELS & HERRING, 
34 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND! 
HOLLOWAY’S WORM CONFECTIONS!! 
Pleasant as Candy, and warranted a safeand effectual remedy 
for Worms. Manafactured by 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, 
No. 16 South Fifth st., Philadelphia. 


440-tfS 








444tf 


Perry Davis's VeceTapLe Pan KI.ver, as an internal remedy, 
bas no equal. In cases of Cholic, Summer Complaint, Dyspep- 
sia, Dysentery, and Asthma, it will cure in one night, by taking 
it internally, and bathing with it freely. It is the best Liniment 
in America. Sold by druggists 


NOTICES. 


Broadway Tabernacle church.—The Tabernacle 
church will meet for worship every Sabbath, in the Crrr Assem- 
BLY Rooms, No. 448 Broadway, at 10 a.m.,and7% p.m. Stran- 
gers are invited to attend ita services as heretofore. Lecture 
every Friday evening in the small chapel of the New York 
University. tf 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, | 
348 Broadway, New York. 


Rev. I. P. LANGWORTHY Cor. Sec. 449-tf 
The Twentieth Anniversary of the Mt. Holyoke 


Female Seminary will take place on Thursday, August 6th, and 
will be connected with a public examination which will com- 
mence on Tuesday, A.M., August 4th, and close on Thursday. The 
Annual Address will be delivered on Thursday, by Rev, George 
Shepard, D.D., of Bangor, Me. Exercises to commence at 11 
o'clock. The morning of the same day, from 8 to 11, will be oc- 
cupied in finishing the examination of the school. 
South Hadley, July 20, 1857. 451-452 


Amherst College.—The class of 1837 will hold 


| their vigintal meeting in connection with the approaching com- 


mencement 8. W. HANKS, Class 
N. GALE, C ittee 
.f. ey ee 


August 13th. 





VERMONT UNIVERSITY COMMENCEMENT, 





The commencement of Vermont University: at 
Burlington, Vt., will occur Wednesday, August 5th. Professor 
A. I. Upson, of Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., will address 
the Literary Societies, and Rev. FE. £. Higbee, of Bethel, Vt., 
will read a Poem, Tuesday, August 4th. 








The Marine Temperance Society of the Port of 
New York (numbering 31,000 members) will hold their month y 
meeting in the Lecture Room ofthe Mariner’s church, corner of 
Madison and Catharine streets, on Tuesday evening. August 4th 
at 8 o'clock. Addresses may be expected from Rey. Charles 
J. Jones, shipmasters, seamen, and others. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Secretary. 

The West Twenty-third st. Presbyterian church, 
between the Seventh and Eighth avenues, will be open for wor- 
ship through the month of August. Preaching on the first, 
second, and third Subbaths, by Kev. Henry B. Smith, D.D., of 
the Union Theological Seminary. Services at 1034 avm., and 
4PM. 





Plymouth Church Prayer M eeting.—The rayer 
meeting to-morrow night, Friday, July 3ist, will be held at the 
house of Mr. John Bliss, 90 Columbia street, Brooklyn. 








Married. 

JOVCE—AINSWORTHIn Albany, June 23d, by the Rev. 
Dr. Sprague, Mr. E 8S. Joyce of Grand Haven, Mich., to Miss 
Mary J. Ainsworth, of Worcester, Mass. 

SMEAD- BAILEY.—At Madisen, Ohio, June 10th, by Rev. 
R. 8S. Egleston, James P. Smead to Ellen H. Bailey. 

TEBBETS—SEVER.—In Kingston, Mass., June 3, by Rev. 
Dr. Huntington, of Cambridge, Rev. Theodore Tebbets, of Me@- 
ford, Mass., to Ellen, daughter of the late John Sever, of Kings- 


ton. 

WILLCOX—HOTCHKISS—At Peoria, Ill., on the 21st inst., 
by Rev. Samuel Chase, D.D., of Jubilee College, Jubilee, Prof. 
E. 8. Wiicox, of Knox College, Galesbury, to Mary T., only 
daughter of the late J. P. Hotchkiss, Esq., Peoria. 

Dted. 

ROBERTS.—At West Williamsfield, Ashtabula Co., Ohio, on 
Sabbath, May 7th, Rev. George Roberts, aged 50. Brother Roberts 
was born in Ebensburg, Cambria County, Pennsylvania. His 





ather was a Welsh clergyman. The Welsh language was the 


It has done this repeatedly where all | 


| and fervent prayers. 








language of the family circle. At the age of sixteen he publicly 
entered into covenant with God, uniting with the chureh of 
which his father was pastor. In 1832, he commenced preaching 
the Gospel, under a license from the church, agreeably to the 
Welsh custom. In the fall of that year he went to Jefferson Col- 
lege, at Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania, where he pursued his 
studies for two years and six months. In 1835 he removed to 
Andover, Ohio, and was ordained pastor of the charch there. He 
soon extended his labors to the Independent Congregational 
church in Williamsfield and Wayne, and finally closed his con- 
nexion with the church in Andover, and removed to West Wil- 
liamsfield. Soon after his removal, the Independent Congrega- 
tional church, and a Congregnttenal church connected with 
Presbytery, whose houses of worship were but half a mile dis- 
tant, and whose members were intermingled, were united in one 
church, constituting a Congregational church of the New Eng- 
land type. Of this united church, though never formally in- 
Fron ag he was the devoted and faithful pustor till the time of his 

The limits of an obituary notice will not admit of filling this 
outline by an mene of his labors. The Welsh element 
was very conspicuous in his pulpit performances. He usuall 
Preached from a full skeleton, which Mad been carefully studied 
and arranged , and multitudes have listened with delight to his 
simple, persuasive eloquence. He wasa Congregationalist from 

rinciple, and never swerved ; yet his Presbyterian brethren 
oved him none the less. He was the friend of the slave; and 
never failed, on pr¢ per occasions, to plead the cause of the op- 
pressed. He did not feel that he desecrated the pulpit, but was 
only employing it for its legitimate purpose, when he bore testi- 
mony against sin, whether in high places or in low, whether 
committed in the political or social relations of life. He did not 
consent that sin should find a hiding-place in the politics of the 
day. He felt authorized, by his high commission, to follow it 
there, and drag it forth, and expose it in its, nake! deformity. 
Yet he made nothing his hobby. He nightly dtvided the word of 
truth. 

Like other ministers he had his trial and discouragemen‘s. 
Hindrances to his usefulness were often laid in his path. But 
he patiently and diligently pursued his work, and he had evi- 
dence that his labors were not in vain. Many in his congregation 
will bear witness that a true prophet has been among them. 

He was blessed in his domestic relations. In 1854 he was the 
father of ten children, constituting a family circle with which 
it was always delightful to mingle. But in the autumn of that 
year the destroying pestilence, sent into his congregation, invad- 
ed his own dwelling ; and in the course of two weeks, four of his 
loved ones were laid in the grayg. He was “ chastened but not 
killed.” The grace of God sustained him. 

His departure was unexpected. On the last Tuesday and 
Wednesday in April he was at the meeting of the Conference of 
North-eastern Ohio, and preached, in his usual animated and im- 
pressive manner, from Romans viii. 3-4. He parted from his 
brethren in his usual health and buoyancy of spirit. In less 
than three weeks he was in his grave. Disease laid a firm grasp | 
upon his noble, manly form. For the three last days he had | 
little consciousness, and for two days he did not speak a loud 








his whole life is sufficient. 

The estimation in which he was held by his brethren in the 
ministry is expressed in the following minute adopted by the 
Association of North-eastern Ohio, at its meeting in Huntsburg 


on the first Tuesday in June—@ meeting at which, had he been | 


spared, it would have been his duty to preside : 

“God, in His holy providence, having since our last meeting | 
removed from earth our beloved brother, Rev. Geo. Roberts, a re- | 
gard for his memory, as well as the promptings of our own hearts, 
induces us to place this hrief memorial upon our records. 
of the original members of this body, he stood firmly upon its 
platform in the days of its feebleness, and during its subsequent 
growth, by his uniform attendance, his amiable temper, his 


genia) spirit, his wise counsels, and his clear discriminating dis- | 


cernment, he added much to the interest and usefulness of our 
meetings. Of Welsh descent, a thorough Puritan in principle, 
there were combined in his character those qualities which in- 
spired universal confidence and love; and which eminently 
fitted him for the ministrations of the sanctuary, the varied 
duties of the pastoral office, and for exerting a wide-spread, sal- 
utary influence inthe community. 
that we shal! see his face no more, we would bow with submis- 
sion to the decision of Him who doeth all things well. We ex- 
tend our heartfelt sympathy to the bereaved family of our de 


parted brother, and commend them to Him who is the God of | 
he widow and the Father of the fatherless ; and may the great | 


Shepherd of Israel watch over and protect the flock that was so 
long the object of our brother’s faithful labors, earnest solicitude, 
We also recognize in this event the voice 
of our heavenly Master saying tous, ‘Do with your might 
whatsoever your hands find to do, for the night cometh, wherein 
no man can work.’” T.A 
LATHROP—In Union Village, Plainfield, Conn., on the 7th 
inst, Mrs. Jane F., wife of Mr. R. S. Lathrop, aged 34 years. 
Endowed by nature with superior intellectual powers, which she 
had diligently and wisely cultivated ; possessing also a heart 
warm with affection and kindness, and an energy of sou! which 
secured influence in the circle in which she moved, while all were 
regulated and beautified by the love of Christ and strong faith 
in Him, Mrs. L. was greatly beloved and respected by all who 
knew her. ‘‘She opened her mouth with wisdom, and in her 
tongue was the law of kindness. Her children rise up and call 
her blessed ; her husband also, and he praiseth her.” Her death 
was sudden, yet she was prepared for it; and she bade not her 
husband farewell, but “ good-by” till he and the two children, 
whom she left behind her, shall meet her in heaven. Ww 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 





| 
St. Vitus’ Dance.---The Advertiser has an external 


remedy for this disease, which is a certain cure. “Applied by 
himself only.” Apply to W. J. M. FISH, 67 Johnson street, 
Rererences.—Richard Jones, American Exchange 
Bank, N. Y.; J. 8. Fountain, 653 Broadway, N. Y.; H. T. Moore, 
39 Liberty street, N. Y.; Wm. H. Butler. 68 South Second street, 
Williamsburg ; Rev. Stephen Remington, Franklin avenue, Brook- 
lyn ; Wm. H. Hughes, 66 Cumberland street, Brooklyn. [433-484 
Commercial Agents Wanted.—Able and honest 
men fronyNew England er New York. 
445-509 A. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 








Prof. Alex. C. Barry’s 
Tricopherous is the best and cheapest article for Dressing, Beau- 
fying, Cleansing, Curling, Preserving, and Restoring the Hair. 
Ladies try it. Sold everywhere. 418-460H 


SUMMER CLOTHING. 
CoRNER OF JOHN AND Nassau Srreets. 

N.R.COLLINS & CO. respectfully invite the citizens of New 

York and Brooklyn to call and examine their stock of Summer 


visiting the city, will find it their advantage to give us a call 
before making their purchases. Particular care will be given to 





all orders in our CUSTOM DEPARTMENT, where every GAR- 

MENT will be made in the LATEST and best MANNER. 
445-452xX N. R. €OLLINS & C0., 

Corner John and Nassau streets. 








Wigs, Toupees, and Long Hair Braids.—Came- 
ron's stock of hair work is now complete and invites inspection. 
For quality and natural appearance, will challenge the world— 
25 per cent. cheaper than any other house in Brooklyn or New 
York. Copy the address, 199 Fuiton street, Brooklyn 

450- 453*c¢ 


CHILSONS NEW CONE FURNACE FOR 
HEATING BUILDINGS, 

We have been appointed agents for the sale of Chilson’s 
New Cone Furnace, and have samples of the several sizes 
now set up in our store, which we will be happy to show and ex- 
plain to parties interested, and are prepared to make estimates 
for heating public and private buildings of every description. 

This Furnace possesses some important advantages over any 
other before the public, and is altogether the BEST HEATING 
APPARATUS NOW IN USE, as abundant testimonials and re- 
commendations will show. 

Also, Chilson’s Portable Furnaces and Trio Stoves, on the same 
principle as the Cone Furnace. 

C.& G. W. HEDGE, 
451-454X No. 357 Fulton street, Brooklyn, opposite City Hall. 


MILWARD’S NEEDLES. 


The Manufacture of Henry Milward & Sons, established in 
the year 1730, at Redditch, England. “‘ EXHIBITION,” *-NE 
PLUS ULTRA,” “GOLD-EYED REVOLVERS,” “TELE- 
GRAPH,” and all the celebrated needles of their manufacture. 





including 

HARNESS, GLOVERS, MILLINERS’, &c., 

for sale at wholesale by J. FRED. MILWARD, 

32 Dey st., New York, and 31 South Fourth street, Philadelphia 
451-463 


Lost Voice Restored ! 
Naw Beprorp, August 10. 

Mr. S. W. Fowle:—Having seen many certificates published 
in relation to Dr. WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, I 
take this opportunity of offering a word in its favor, which you 
are alsoat liberty to publish. A few months since, my wife’s lungs 
became so much affected by a sudden cold, that she lost her voice, 
and suffered severely from pains in the breast. Her situation 
caused her friends much alarm. Having heard your Balsam 
wrongly recommended by those who had used it, I purchased a 
bottle of your agentin this place. She took it according to di- 
rections, and it preduced a wonderful effect. Before using one 
bottle, she had completely recovered her voice, the pains subsid- 
ed, and her health was soon fully restored 
Yours truly, (Signed) » HENRY G. BRIGHTMAN 
None genuine unless signed I. BUTTS on the wrapper 


Oxygenated Bitters.—This peculiarly efficacious 
medicine has no equal, and a trial will satisfy the most skeptical 
| sufferer that in regard to the power of this remedy, too much 

cannot be said in its praise. It will cure Dyspepsia. 





ASTOR HOUSE. 
$2 50 PER DAY. 

The fourth “seven years’ lease,” commenced in May, 1857, 
will end May 1, 1664. 

This House is conducted upon the same system that has dis- 
tirguished it hitherto. 

A Restaurant has been added for merchants doing business in 
its vicinity. 

The Restaurant is entirely independent of the Astor House 

Especial care taken of the sick. 

Families will find this one of the coolest hotels in New York 
during the summer, and the Ladies’ Department perfect in all 
that produces real comfort. 

The City Railroad, cars starting from the doors, enables guests 
| to reach the upper part of the city with facility. 


front of the Hotel. ‘ 
Grateful for the past,.I intend to deserve future favors. 
452-455X C. A. STETSON. 


Holloway’s Pills.—Habitual constipation predis- 
poses the system to receive infection, vitiates the breath, and ren- 
ders the whole body impure. Mere purgatives aggravate the 
disease and impair the strength of the sufferer. 
the contrary, permanently regulates the excretive function, and 


Sold atthe manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, and 
by all druggists, at 25c., 63c., and $1 per box. 452 





Dr. C. Rebbins, Charlestown, Mass., Havw’ll Street, 
No. 3, has made the world his debtor by the discovery of New 
Remedies for Epileptic Fits, having treated successfuily 400 cases 
out of less than 475—some of twenty-five years’ standing. 
452-455-Pet 











ANTED.—_A YOUNG LADY OF ACCOM. 
plished education desires a situation as teacher, either 
in a private family, or as assistant in a Female Seminary. 
452* Address Box 694, Boston, Mass. 





ASPBERRIES, WBHORTLEBERRIES, TO- 

matoes, or any other fruit or vegetable, can be preserved 

in a fresh state by SPRATT’S PATENT CANS. Having been 

in use for the past three years, and thoroughly tested, they re- 

quire NO PUFFING, but stand on their own merrits. Full direc- 
tions for preserving accompany the cans. 

WELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors, 
452H No. 215 Front st., (near Beekman st.,) New York. 





RESH FRUITS ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
may be obtained by putting them up in Spratr’s Sexr- 
SzaLine Fruit Cans. 
WELLS & PROVOST, Proprietors. 
452H 215 Front street, New York. 


WILLIAM RESOR. aed dante. 

ILLIAM RESOR & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

STOVES AND HOLLOW WARE, 


{ HARRISON’S PATENT KITCHEN RANGE, and deal- 
—y in Tin Plate, Sheet Iron, Copper, and Tinners’ Stock and 


on aed 13 & 15 MAIN STREET, CINCINNATI. 











paper, in large type. 
accompanied by a Literary Advertiser. 
DOLLARS A-YEAR, payable in advance. 


t 
yKe® THE 


One 


While we deeply sorrow | 


Drauing and Perspective 


Clothing, embracing suits of various kinds. Strangers and others | 





prior to the Ist of August, must be addressed to Mr 


New Series—New Editers. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


IS LONG ESTABLISHED PERIODICAL, 
instituted in a liberal and progressive spirit, as an organ 


of Theological Discussion and of Literary and Philosophie 
Criticism, bas acquired a high reputation, at home and abroad, 
for the successful execution of the purpose of its founders and 
conductors, among whom have been some of the best thinkers, 
the ripest scholars, and the ablest writers of the country. 


The CCII. Number, for July, 1857, recently issued, is the first 


of Vol. LXIII., and initiates a new series under the editorial 
care of 


Rav. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., of Brookline, Mass., 
AND 
Ray. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, of Boston. 


The pages of the Examinse will contain contributions from 


competent writers, on subjects of immediate and vital interest — 
its present conductors being determined to maintain its past 
character, to »ocrease its value by adding tothe variety of its 
contents, and to make it inevery respeot‘one of the very fore- 
most journals of its class. 


It is proposed in the new series to devote a larger space than 


has heretofore been given toa critical survey of cotemporary 
literature, including periodicals, and to literary and scientific 
intelligence. And thus, and in other ways, care will be taken 
to combine the freshness of the magazine with the thoroughness 
of the review. e 


The Examinage isa bi-monthly, handsomely printed on fine 
Each number contains 156 octavo pages, 
The terms are Four 


The July number will be sent to parties wishing to examine 


the work, on the remittance of 60 cents in postage stamps 


Published by the Proprietor, 
21 Bromfield street, Boston 
CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., 
249 Washington street, Boston 





C. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 
452-454 554 Broadway, New York 
THE GRANGE HOUSE SCHOOL, 


(NEAR NEWINGTON,) 
EDINBURGH, 


BOARD AND EDUCATION OF 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
Conducted by Mr. DALGLEISH, 
(Formerly Head- Master of Park Place Institution,) 


and Mr. W. 8S. DALGLEISH, M.A., University of Edinburgh, 


with the assistance of Resipent and Visrring Mas. ERS 


This establishment will open on the Ist of October next, for 


the education of a limited number of Resident Pupils. 


DEPARTMENTS MASTERS 
¢ Mr ROBERTSON 
lassics ‘ Mr. W. 8. Davo.eisu 
CMe, = 
Mathematics Mr. W. Swan, F.R.S.E 


¢ Mr. DALGLEIsu 





Religious Instruction < Mr. W. 8. Dato.etsa 
. ¢ Mr. Ropertson 
The English Language, Histo- 5 4 56 
, Geog hy, & > : 

ry eograpay (Mr a 
Elocution os Mr. F. B. Catverr, M.A 
The French Language. { Mr. F Cuaumenr. 
ae ( Mr. A. Betsame, B.A. (Paris) 
The Italian Language Dr. Lem™i 
The German Language Dr. Nacnor 
Hindustani, &¢ Professor Liston 
Outlines of Physical Science, ..Mr. Steen 
Elements of Logic and Mental } : 

pein ; Mr. J. Laipiaw, M.A Edina.» 


Mr. W.8. DaLovetsa 
Mr. Gi_Mour 
Mr. GILmour 


Arithmetic and Algebra 


Writing and Book-Ke eping 


Mr. Govatay Sregiz, A.R.S.A 
Water-Color Painting, andj 
Sketching from Nature { 
Military and Civil ? 
ing, Drawing, and 
Scrence. 
Theory and Practice of Music 
(Instrumental,). 
Singin, .. 


Mr. J. C. Wintour 
Engineer 


Military § Lieut. J. MAcKIZ 


’{ Mr. J.T. SuRRENwe 
"Signor Orsi 


Dancing and Calisthenics Mr. Lowe. 
‘ ng. G sts 
— VE Fe aay s, and i Messrs. RoLANp 

ll Exercise. ‘ 

LECTURES 

Mechanics and Optics Mr. W. Sway, F. RSE 
Electricity, & ‘ , Mr. JAMES ELL101 
Chemistry { De. Sravancon Macavan, 


( F.R.S.E 


Geology and Mineralogy. } Dr. M. Forster Heppiz 


English Literature Mr. W.S. DaLerersa, M.A 


TERMS FOR BOARD AND EDUCATION 


FROM EIGHTY TO ONE HUNDRED GUINEAS PER SESSION. 


THE GrRance Hovuss, a baronial residence, is situated about a 
mile to the south of Edinburgh, and is consequently easily ac- 
ceasible to Masters professionally attending the School. The le 
cality, in the center of a well-sheltered district, having a south- 
ern ®xposure, is widely known for its salubrity; and the Man- 
sion-House. which occupies an elevated position and affords am, 
ple accommodation for Seventy Resident Pupils, is peculiarly 
suitable for a Private Boarding and Scholastic Establishment of 
the highest class. 

The above Residence, 


with enclosed Pleasure Grounds and 


| Parks, has been obtained on a lease of several years’ duration 


In connection with the opening of the Grange House School, 
reference is specially permitted to the following Noblemen and 
Gentiemen 

The Most Noble the Marquis of BREADALBANE, Taymouth 
Castle, Perthshire 

The Riau? Honorasie Lorp Kinnarrp, Rossie Priory, Perth 
shire p 

The Honoras_e Lorp Neaves, one of the Senators of the Col 
lege of Justice, Edinburgh 

Le Baron Dircuinck Ho_mre.p, Copenhagen 

J.A. F. Hawkins, Esq., (formerly one of the Judges of 
the Supreme Court, Calcutta,) Gloucester Gardens, 
London. 

W. Epmonstoune Ayrtorn, Esq., D. C. L 
Professor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Edinburgh 

Joun S. BLackiz, Esq., 
Edinburgh 


, Sheriff of Orkney 
Lettres, University of 


Professor of Greek, University of 


Dr. BRennecks, Director of the Realschule, Posen 
Horatius Bonar, ID. D., Kelso, Roxburghshit 

Henry Cooke, I). D., LL. D., Belfast 

Major R.S. Donss Madras 

Rev. D.T. K DaumMonp., B. A., Edinburgt 

JamEsD. Forses, Esq., ) C. L., Professor of Natural Phi 


losophy, University of Edinburgh 

Captain Grove, R. N., Kincardine Cast}: 
Perthshire 

Tnomas Gururig, D. D., Edinburgh 

JAMES Hamiiton, D. D., London 

R H. Houirnepery, Esq., Calcutta. 

A. Kgiru Jounston, Esq., F. R. S. E.. F. R. G. S., 
pher to the Queen, Marchhall Park, Edinburgh 

Rev. P. Kettanp, M. A., late Fellow of Queen's College, 
Cambridge , Professor of Mathematics, University of Ed 
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Joun Paot, D. D., Edinburgh 

Wx. Prver, Esq., LL.D., Professor of Humanity, University 
of St. Andrews 

Professor H. D. Roorrs, Boston, U. S 

L. Scumitz, Esq., Ph. D., LL.D., Reetor of the High Schoel, 
Edinburgh 

WituiaM Smitu, Esq., LL.D., Classical Examiner in the Un 
versity of London 

Joun Tait, Esq., Ac vocate, Sherif of Clackmannan and 
Kinross, Edinburgh 

Epwarp Wooprorp, Esq., LL.D., one of H. M Inspectors of 


Schools in Scotland, Edinburg? 
Professor A. W. Zumpt, Berlin 
& & &e 
All communications regarding Tue Graver House Seaoot, 
DALGLELSH, 
1 Park Place, Edinburgh, N. B 452-v.b.p. J 
G REAT REDUCTION IN MANTILLAS 
WM. BUCHANAN MACKENZIE 
segs to state that all his 
Mantillas are reduced full 
Thirty per cent. to 
Close all ont befere 
August first, 
On account of extensive 
Alterations being made on his premises 
WM. B. MACKENZIE, 
45 and 47 Cana! street, 
Brandreth Building 
N. B.—This store will close on August | for one week 
452-453X WM. B. McK 





























































































Wate & WILSON MANSUFACTURING 

CO.’8 IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES —The repata- 
tion of these Machines for all kinds of sewing is established, and 
they are beyend question the best in use. It has been our object 
tomake a Machine which should not only meet the wants of 
manufacturers, but also supply families with efficient means te 
do the drudgery of domestu sewmg 










The small cars fetch and carry passengers from the New Haven | 
and Boston station, Twenty-seventh street, to the immediate | 


This remedy, on | 


lends vigor to the frame while it purifies the animal fluids. | 





An examination of their merits is respectfully solicited at our 
office, No. 343 Broadway, New York. 
452-5033 WHEELER & WILSON MNF"G CO 
NOUNTRY BOARD WANTED.—A WIDOW 
/ lady in moderate circumstances wishes to find permanent 
board in Massachusetts or Connecticut for her four children, two 
boys and two girls, aged from 8 to 14, in some country 
town where there is a good public school. Address Mrs. Jalie 
M. Lord, Box 2787, New York City Post Office, stating price, 
which must be moderate—though the pay will be guaranteed to 
be prompt and sure. tf 


the English Studies with the higher branches of Mathemat- 
ics and Latin, desires a situation as Teacher in some High School 
or Academy. Does not object to the South or West. Best of 
references given. Address X. Y. Z. at Mt. Holyoke Seminary, 
South Hadley, Mass., until August 6th, and after that time, at 
Westerly, R. 1. 452-453* 


SEVEN PORTRAITS FOR ONE DOLLAR 
ENRY WARD BEECHER. 
A splendid Portrait of Mr. Beecher, drawn by Grozelier, to- 
gether with the portraits of Charles Sumner, Horace Greeley, 
Salmon P. Chase, John G. Whittier, William H. Seward, and 
John P. Hale, will be forwarded, free of charge, to any part of 
the United States on receipt of Onz Doitar. Address, 
C. H. BRAINARD, 
122 Washington St., Boston. 
ECLECTIC MAGAZINE. 
T HE AUGUST NUMBER OF THIS VALU- 
able Monthly is embellished with a fine portrait of Prof. 
Agassiz, one of the greatest Naturalists 01 the age, making 
eleven portraits already this year, which have adorned the work, 
in addition to an attractive Table of Contents in each of the eight 
numbers. It should be on the center table of every family 
Published at No. 5 Beekman St. 452 


CIRCULAR TO TEACHERS. 


—_—— 


A CATALOGUE OF THE BEST SCHOOL BOOKS. 


66 A. BARNES & 
“DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE” 

Of all their publications, including TEXT BOOKS upon GEOG- 

RAPHY, MATHEMATICS, HISTORY, READING, ORTHOG- 

RAPHY, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, CHEMISTRY, and the 

SCIENCES generally, sent (post-paid) to any address in the 


United States, upon application to the Publishers. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., 


51 and 53 John street, 
Publishers of the Nationa! Series of Standard Schon Bate. 
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: . rest of the world, because we cannot find time to ‘their neighbors, not wishing to injure trade or | why? Man is intended for a limited condition ; 
GS amily Beading. keep up; but when and what shall it be? That is | make themselves disagreeable; and in the same Spiecihadire Emelters Tocdloued to employ 
=ELIGION. the question. Cuara Moore. | way, and for similar reasons, I have known liter- | Prenenes, © beco P 


RELIGION. 





Bewreve no individual on éarth who tells you 
that religion is a gloomy thing, and that its pos- 
session tends to melancholy. Should you look at 
a pious person, and notice @ tinge of gloom upon 
his countenance, think not that it is religion that 
darkens the aspect or the features; it sobers the 
mind, but does not sour it. Religion enlightens the 
soul, consequently cannot obscure the light which 
should always beam in the Christian’s eye. It 
checks the wild mirth of fools, which, in Scrip- 
ture, is compared to the “crackling of thorns 
under a pot;” but it confers a cheerfulness to 
the heart which will cause the face to shine. It 
gives a mildness, a complacency to the feelings, 
which occasions gentle, cheerful manners. It 
creates simplicity of character, so beautiful, so 
attractive in youth, and produces that open frank- 
heartedness and benevolent friendliness of de- 
meanor so lovely in all ages. We must recollect 
that divine grace, although it renews the heart and 
sweetens the temper, does not change the constitu- 
tion of our physical being, from defects in which 
melancholy and gloom in religious characters 
frequently arise, and if indulged darkness will be 
produced ; but religion makes every sin hateful to 
the soul. Be assured, in every trial and vicissi- 
tude of life, that it is religion only that can make 
you happy, and that can give you cheerfulness of 
heart. Happiness is a sober feeling of the mind. 
We should never, then, permit an idea to arise that 
the great God is a severe gloomy being, who de- 
lights in misery ; but habitually think of Him as 
the kindest friend we have, who admits us to con- 
verse with Him. Yes, the great Jehovah delights 
to listen to the prayers of all His children ; even 
from the mouths of “ babes and bucklings ” he can 
perfect praise. He attends to all our wants. Let 
us, then, go to Him with humble confidence, and 
pray that He would be the guide of our youth, the 











Kansas, March, 1857. 


GOD'S CHEST. 








FROM THE GERMAN. 





Tuere once lived a wealthy and respected man, 
whose name was Benedictus, that is to say, rich in 
blessing. He was justly entitled to this name, for 
God had richly blessed him with goods, and all 
the world blessed him also. Therefore he sought 
to do good to all men, to the stranger as well as to 
the neighbor, but especially to the poor and suffer- 
ing. He did as follows : 

As often as he had passed a pleasant day with 
his friends, he would enter his secret chamber and 
say to himself, “ There are many who can rejoice 
over no such day, and what would it have been to 
me if I had invited double the number to my ta- 
ble?” Accordingly he took from his purse as 
much money as the banquet had cost him, and 
placed it in a chest, which he called God’s chest. 
So also, when he heard of a fire anywhere, he gave 
liberally his share toward the assistance of the 
sufferers. He would then gaze at his own house, 
and entering his chamber, say, “ All here stands 
fast and uninjured ;” and then, as before, he would 
place money in the chest- Likewise also, when 
costly viands and rich furniture were offered him, 
he bought thereof, yet moderately, that he might 
adorn his house and cheer his friends, and then en- 
tering his chamber, he would say, “ Thou hast 
been able to purchase all these things, and increase 
thy store,” and then again he would lay money in 
the chest. Besides, he gladly sent of his costly 
purchases toany one of whom he heard as sick and 
in need of assistance. 

Thus he did all the days of his life. And when 
he was about to die, the poor, the widows, and the 
orphan wept and lamented, and said, “ Who will 
have compassion upon us when Benedictus is no 





strength of our manhood, and the hope of our old 
age; and that He would give us that wisdom 
which alone comes from above, and which is, of 
itself, sufficient to make us “ wise unto salvation.” 


T. M. 


WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


Dear JnpepeNnDENT: While some of our East- 
ern sistérhood are pleading for an enlargement of 
woman’s sphere, we Kansas women, some of us 
at least, feel that under present circumstances, 
when, whether sick or well, help is to be obtained 
neither for love nor money, our present sphere is 
sufficiently large to tax our energies to the utmost. 
What with washing, ironing, making, mending, 
cooking, sweeping, dish-washing, bed-making, and 
“ housework generally,’’ we have little strength, 
mental or physical, for anything farther. 

Does some kind-hearted, thinking woman 
among us wish to present to her sister pioneers 
some suggestions which her experience has 
brought forcibly to her mind, and which she 
thinks may be useful to the less experienced,—how 
is she to accomplish it ? 

Say itis Wednesday. The “article,” to be ik 
time, must be ready for the next morning's mail. 
Write it at evening, do you say, when the labors 
of the day are done? But woman’s labors do not 
end with the setting sun, and, unless she is very 
strong and vigorous, by the time the shadows of 
evening come, she feels little strength or courage 
to bear any burdens but those which fall naturally 
to her lot. The washing and ironing for the week 


| more.” 


But he said, “ A good and thoughtful Father so 
manages that whenever he is from home his chil- 
dren want for nothing; therefore take from God’s 
chest all that is therein. It belongs to the poor, to 
the widow, and to the orphan. Distribute from it, 
and prove good and faithful stewards.” With these 
words he died, and it came to pass as he said. 

And the contents of the chest endured for many 
years for the consolation of the needy. And the 
memory of that man long continued to be blessed. 

Mrs. Sr. Simon. 
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A GRUMBLE AGAINST THE LOVE 
STORIES. 





To Tae Epitror or Tae INDEPENDENT : 

As your journal is one of those few that afford 
a manly and independent criticism on men and 
things in society, I am emboldened to ask a 
place for some comments on periodical literature. 
It is a very hard thing to get anything like a frank, 
honest censoriousness into print amongst us, we are 
all so delicate, so much afraid of one another in 
this unterrified democracy, for which reason a bold 
journal is a blessing to the community. 

What I mean to speak of is the light, fictitious 
literature prepared for the public entertainment. 
Iam no enemy to such literature, and I know it 
is a popular necessity ; but I complain, along with 
a multitude of others, of a certain kind of it—the 
sexual and sentimental, which seems to be the 
great staple of our periodicals, and with which we 
are surfeited. In other countries, strong or sa- 
tirical humor, sententiousness, and the well-de- 








are done, (mind, she is an Eastern woman, 

and begins the week with washing on Monday, 

not waiting till Friday or Saturday, as is the West- 

ern practice.) The clothes are neatly folded and 
laid away, except that pile on the trunk yonder, 
(we don’t have special work-tables out here yet ;) 
each piece of which needs a few stitches, more or 
less, before it is ready for use. Husband’s pants, 
too, have somehow got an unfortunate rent that 

needs to be closed up; bread is to be made and 

baked for the family, and all this, besides that 
which cometh upon the mother daily, the care of 
all the househeld. Now the mending can be laid 

aside fora day, though it violates a rule which all 

experience proves is better kept than broken; but 
the “article,” if written at all, must be writ- 
ten to-day. Night comes—the evening hours 
wear swiftly away, and the weary household 
retires to rest. Their daily wants have been cared 
for, the bread has been baked, the “ article” lies 
ready for the morning's mail, and with it a few 
letters to Eastern correspondents ; for how can she 
neglect those, and thus lose their returning words 
of love and fond remembrance? The pile on the 
trunk has somewhat diminished in size, and the 
*“ pen-woman” hopes, by a little extra exertion 
on the morrow, to set all things straight again. 
That ugly rent in husband’s pants annoys her 
most. He has rough work to do so, and such a 
thing is not unfrequent ; but it is always an eye- 
sore till it is closed up, and this she must do on the 
morrow. So she falls off into a dreamy slumber. 

Morning comes, and she rises considerably re- 
freshed to commence the labors of the day; but 
as the hours wear on her strength fails, and before 
night comes again she is tossing restlessly on the 
bed. 

Don’t understand me to say that writing one 
* article,’ and a few friendly letters, made her 
sick. She was not a strong woman, and disease 
only needed a slightexcuseto stepin. A few such 
extra efforts were just the excuse he wanted; and 
now the poor husband must be both nurse and 
housekeeper, and day after day his wife grows 
weaker, and the rent grows larger; so you see, it 
won't pay. Now, do my Eastern sisters say, We 
don't expect you pioneer women to enlighten the 
world? Look well to the ways of your own house- 
holds, train up your own sons and daughters to be 
the “ bone and sinew” of our land, give them right 
principles of action, and you will have nobly per- 
formed your part in life. 

Very true; but then some of us are ignorant, 
and know not the best way to do it in this new 
Jand, surrounded as we are, and our families are, 
by new scenes and new influences. We are weak, 
too, sometimes, and need encouraging on our way ; 
and who so well fitted to do this as those who 
have borne and are still bearing their own burdens 
by the way; who share with us the same toils and 
the same privations, and therefore can speak ad- 
visedly of these things? But their hands are al- 
ready full, and in the present state of things we 
cannot ask them to add to their labors. Now don’t 
blame our husbands in this matter. They can 
take little off our shoulders, without over-burden- 
fing their own. 

But where is the remedy ? 
voluntary servitude. 


ble. 


“ Emigration tends to barbarism ;” and I am some- 
times quite inclined to think it does, in more senses 
than one. 

There will come a remedy. We women of Kan- 


gas are not always going to remain bchind the 


We don’t go for in- 
Indeed, we think the exist- 
ence of the “ peculiar institution” in a neighboring 
state has nota little to do with our present trou- 
We don’t like to advise young girls to come 
on from the East to assist us in our necessities, 
lest, by the time they get well acclimated among 
us, they should marry off and set up housekeep- 
ing for themselves ; so what shall we do? I would 
not have found time to pen all this, only that I am 
too ill to do anything better, and my sick-bed med- 
itations will run somewhat pertinaciously on an 
aphorism of a certain Conneoticut divine, that 


fined strokes and lines of character, accompany 
the love-play of the sexes, and give it a sensible, 
racy interest. But with us it is the undiluted senti- 
ment—the flushes, gushes, flirtations, sensations, 
and catastrophes of the belle passion—a weak 
womanishness of thought running through the 
whole performance. And it is curious to observe 
that all this belongs to the periodicals of most 
pretension. The stories of the hurraing weeklies 
are full of extravagant passion, no doubt; but 
| their vehemence and wildness produce only feel- 
ings of impetuosity or wonder in the minds of 
their readers, who have a kind of protection in the 
sub-consciousness, in spite of their enjoyment, 
that all this is a /eetle too strong, too Aighfalutin 
—to use their own expressive words. Things are 
not so bad among the daggerings, poisonings, burn- 
ings, and general hurley-burley of the very ener- 
getic weeklies. But it is different in those periodi- 
cals of higher pretensions, where the mischief is 
done in a very dainty and delicate way. Here we 
do not find much of the tearing or the turbulent ; 
but we find a certain soft insidiousness—an ele- 


jection to a screed of literary criticism, freely de- 


ary folks shrink from having anything to do with 
a frank, outspoken thought, cowering, mealy- 
mouthed, behind their little cautions, and, like the 
Ephesian artificers, averse from everything that 
may in any way injure the business of the silver 
Dianas. ButI hope The Independent has no ob- 


nouneing one of the besetting sins of the peridii? 
cal press among us. For really, if we are to 
have those silly passion stories presented along 
with much that is good and entertaining, the influ- 
ences of common schools and Sunday schools will 
be found sadly counteracted in the minds of the 


rising generation, I am very much afraid. 
An OLp GRruMBLER. 
Yorkville, July 1, 1857. 
oo 


A SINGULAR CHRYSALIS. 











One day last summer, while at work in the gar- 
den, I pulled up and threw aside a large weed, 
when I immediately noticed a round, green some- 
thing in the loose earth which theo roots had stirred. 
On taking it up, for closer examination, it proved 
to be a perfect little thimble-shaped cup, made of 
the leaves of the wild rose. Its length was about 
one inch, its diameter perhaps one-third as great. 
Nothing could be more exact and delicate than its 
workmanship. The rounded side edges of the two 
leaves composing each layer were made straight, 
so as to just overlap each other. In like manner, 
the apex of each leaf was clipped off so as to leave 
the brim perfeetly even and round. The bases of 
the leaves were left entire, and moulded over each 
other to form the conical shape of the bottom. 
These layers, five in number, had been so firmly 
pressed and moulded into place as to retain their 
form, with any amount of handling, but when I 
inserted the point of a pin under the edge, they 
peeled off like the petals of the unopened rosebud. 
The sides of the sixth and inner layer were firmly 
glued, and the little round cover was fastened to 
them in the same manner. The remaining covers, 
corresponding in number to the side layers, were 
cut exactly round, and dropped in, without other 
fastening than their perfect fit; and so nicely had 
the depth of the brim been calculated, that they 
precisely filled it. When I loosened the edges, 
they were readily shaken out into the hand. 

Having proceeded thus far in my examination, 
the question’ arose, Should I go ont Should I in- 
trude into the inner sanctuary, in search of the 
artist whose wonderful, God-given instinct had 
planned and performed this work? Curios- 
ity prevailed over prudence, and with the 
point of my good weapon I unbarred the entrance, 
and looked in,—when, lo! a little, golden brown 
grub lay coiled into a wheel within. 

I closed the lid, and after much effort succeeded 
in replacing part of the covers, and to make some 
amends for the injury done to the little dormitory, 
wrapped it in paper, twisted loosely together at 
the ends, and, providing against the intrusion of 
careless feet, left it there, resolving to watch it 
carefully. 

In the first excitement of discovery, it did not 
occur to me, as it did afterwards, that it must have 
fallen from the branches of the weed, and I had 
thoughtlessly deposited it on the ground, where I 
found it. The next morning, on renewing my ex- 
amination, the glossy body of the worm was no 
longer visible. He had enveloped himself in a 
tough brown sack, like that more commonly con- 
taining the chrysalis. Query, Was it to protect 
himself from the chill of his unwonted position ? 

But alas for the poor worm! this was not the 
only danger to which my curiosity had exposed 
him. On a subsequent visit I found a yellow wire- 
worm inside the paper—he had perforated all the 
envelops, and the chrysalis was dead. 

Now imagination asks, Was this some comrion, 
toiling grub, whose life work it had been to col- 
lect the materials,* and build himself a house in 
which to die! Or was he some prince among 
worms, laid out in state, in his rose-leaf sarcopha- 
gus, and had subject-worms pressed down his 
royal coffin lids, and left him thus to await his res- 


urrection? Who can tell ? 
Jutia HawTsorne. 
*The chrysalis was found near the center of the garden, and 
there were no wild roses growing within several rods of the spot. 


Selections. 








FROM THE GERMAN OF KRUMMACHER 
Ou, only see how sweetly there 
Our little church is gleaming ! 











gant agitation that enervates the minds of the 
young, and softens, as it were, the marrow in the 
bones. 

Now this softening of the marrow in the bones 
is the worst of all. As for Tom Jones, Don Juan, 
and other such books, they are harmless compared 
with the stimulating stories we read in those 
monthlies and other periodicals. The open, frank, 
sneering grossness of the former repels, in gene- 
ral; there is something offensive in them which 
hurts the feelings of the ingenuous. But the soft, 
subtle influences conveyed in the guise of senti- 
ment, foments the passions and saps the wholesome 
strength of the young mind. 

Now, why is it that a shrewd, practical people 
like ourselves cannot have a shrewd, well-mark- 
ed, characteristic sort of light literature, like the 
Scotch, the English, and others, with their Galts, 
Mitfords, and the rest,—somethirng in which the 
love-plot would be accompanied by traits of char- 
acter and striking movements of this work-a-day 
world—those things which give breadth and dra- 
matic interest to any fiction? One would think 
we had character enough in this wonderfully 
mixed community for the genial and effective pur- 
poses of our light literature. And yet our period- 
icals of the highest pretension—those most dis- 
tinguished for taste, tact, talent—oan give no 
tittle in that line, save those gauzy and gossamery 
things—those fomenters of pruriency, and those 
soft passionings of the sexes, (with delicately beau- 
tiful lilies on one side, and noble, dark-looking he- 
roes on the other,) which vitiate the sensations of 
the precocious youths and budding misses who 
gloat and dream over them. It is nothing but the 
terribly suggestive dalliance of the fairest and 
finest creatures of both sexes in drawing-rooms, or 





distresses brought about with such an unhesitating 
ease ! 

Editors will talk sententiously of wholesome 
and superior literary pabulum for their readers, 
and yet they go on presenting to us those syllabubs 
of literature which surely are not fit food for any 
mortal mind, either old or young, in our midst. 
The worst is that they lead us to think there is no 
hope of our doing any better in that line; for they 
say they procure us the best the native mind can 
supply. I am grieved to hear it. 

I and those who think with me are of opinion 
that such as ‘you ought to come out, from time to 


this softening of the marrow of the young. Cen- 
sors are usually prompt to demolish the bad 
growths that challenge notice. They should look 
to the seed-plot and hot-bed of such growths, and 
disturb it vigorously, in the first place; go to the 
root of the matter. "Tis from that bad mollifying 
of the mind that the worst full-grown propensities 








the rose-water pangs of the same in the midst of 


time, and say strong, authoritative things against 


come to swarm about us. I have known people 
refuse to speak out about discased meat sold by 


The golden evening eunshine fair 

, . On tower and roof is streaming. 
How soft and tranquil all around ! 
Where shall its like on earth be found ’ 


Through the green foliage, white and clear, 
It peeps out all so gaily 

Round on our little village here, 
And down through all the valley. 

Well pleased it is, as one may see 

With its own grace and purity 


Not always does it fare so well, 

When tempests rage and riot, 
Yet even then the little bell 

Speaks out—“ ’Twill soon be quiet !” 
Though clouds look black, and pour down rain, 


The sunshingaggiter comes again. 
And when tie organ shines and sounds, 


With silver pipes all glistening, 
How every heart then thrills and bounds, 
And earth and heaven seem listening. 
Such feelings in each bosom swell, 
But what he feels no one can tell. 


Oh, see in evening’s golden fire 
Its little windows gleaming ! 
Bright as a bride in gay attire 
With flowers and jewels beaming. 
Aye, look now ! how it gleams = glows, 
Fair as an apricot or rose ! 


Within our little church shows quite— 
Believe me—quite as neatly ; 

The little benches, blue and white, 
All empty look so sweetly ! 

On Sunday none is empty found— 
There’s no such church the wide world round ! 


See where against the pillared wall 
The pulpit high is builded, 
Well carved and planned by master hand, 
All polished bright and gilded. 
Then comes the parson, undismayed ; 
They wonder he is not afraid. 


But he stands up a hero there, 
And leads them on to heaven, 
Through all this world of sin and care, 
The flock his God has given. 
Soft falls his word as dew comes down 
On a dry meadow, parched and brown. 


But see, the sun already sinks 
And all the vale is darkling, 
Only our little spire still bli 
With day's last golden sparkling, 
How still and sacred all around ! 
Where shall! a church like ours be found? P 
—C. T. 





LIMITATIONS. 





WRATEVER it may be, reason or feeling, that 
commands us to give up the one thing for the 
other, to choose the one for the other, decis- 
ion and perseverance are, in my opinion, the 
noblest qualities of man. You cannot have the 
ware and the money both at once; and he who al- 
ways hankers for the ware without having heart 
togive the money for it, is no better off than he 
who nts him of the purchase when the ware 
is in his hands. But I am far from blaming men 
on this account; it is not they that are to blame; 
it is the difficult, entangled situation they are in; 
they know not to guide themselves in its perplexi- 
ties. Thus, for instance, you will will find fewer 
bad economists in the country than in towns, and 


such means as are at hand; but on entering a 
wider field, he new knows neither what he would 
nor what he should; and it amounts to quite the 
same whether his attention is attrac by the 
multitude of objects, or is overpowered by their 
magnitude and dignity. Itis always a misfortune 
for him when he is induced to straggle after any- 
thing with which he cannot connect himself by 
some regular exertion of his powers. __ ; 
Certainly, without carnestness there 1s nothing 
to be done in life; yet among the people whom we | 
name cultivated men, little earnestness is to be 
found. In labors and employments, in arts, nay, 
even in recreations, they proceed, if I may so, with 
a sort of self-defense; they live, as they read a 
heap of newspapers, only to have done with it; 
they remind one of that young Englishman at 
Rome, who said with a contented air, one evening 
in some company, that to-day he had dispatched 
six churches and two galleries. They wish to 
know and learn a multitude of things, and precise-- 
ly those they have the least concern with; and 
they never see that hunger is not stilled by snap- 
ping the air. When I become acquainted with a 
man, my first inquiry is, With what does he em- 
ploy himself, and how, and with what degree of 
perseverance? The answer regulates the interest 
I shall take in him for life.—Goethe. 


PROEM. 








(The following lines are introductory to the new edition of 
John G. Whittier’s poetical works.) 





I love the old melodious lays 

Which softly melt the ages through, 

The songs ef Spenser's golden days, 

Arcadian Sydney's silver phrase. 

Sprinkling over noon of time with freshest morning 
dew. 


Yet vainly in my quiet hours, 

To breathe their marvelous notes I try ; 

I feel them as the leaves and flowers 

In silence feel the dewy showers, 

And drink with glad, still lips, the blessing of the sky. 


The rigor of a frozen clime, 

The harshness of an untaught ear, 

The jarring words of one whose rhyme 

Beat often labor's hurried time, 

Or duty’s rugged march, through storm and strife, are 
here. 


Of mystic beauty, dreamy grace, 

No rounded art the need supplies ; 

Unskilled the subtle lines to trace, 

Or softer shades of Nature's face, 

I view her common forms with unanointed eyes. 


Nor mine the seer-like power to show 

The secrets of the heart and mind ; 

To drop the plummet-line below 

Our common world of joy and woe, 

A more intense despair or brighter hope to find 


Yet here at least an earnest sense 

Of human right and weal is shown ; 

A hate of tyranny, intense 

And heart7 in its vehemence, 

As if my brother's pain and sorrow were my own. 


Oh Freedom ! if to me belong 

Nor mighty Milton's gift divine, 

Nor Marvel's wit and graceful song, 

Still with a love as deep and strong, 

As theirs, I lay, like them, my best gifts on their 
shrine ! 


e 
. 





A STARLESS WORLD. 





“One might think the atmosphere was made transparent with 
this design, to give man, in the heavenly bodies, the perpetual 
presence of the sublime.”—KEmsnson. 





Accorpine to what modern geology has taught 
us to conjecture regarding the ancient history of 
our atmosphere, its pr.mitive condition, in respect 
to its mixture and density, must have been unfa- 
vorable to the transmission of light. When we 
consider the numerous processes which in the 
primary world may have led to the separation of 
the solids, fluids, and gases around the earth’s sur- 
face, the thought involuntarily arises, how nar- 
rowly the human race escaped being surrounded 
with an untransparent atmosphere, which, though 
perhaps not greatly prejudicial to some classes of 
vegetation, would yet have completely veiled the 
whole of the starry canopy. All knowledge of 
the structure of the universe would thus have 
been withheld from the inquiring spirit of man. 
Except our own globe, and perhaps the sun and 
the moon, nothing would have appeared to us to 
have been created. An isolated triad of stars— 
the sun, the moon, and the earth—would have ap- 
peared the sole occupants of space. Deprived of a 
great, and indeed of the sublimest portion of his 
ideas of the cosmos, man would have been left 
without all those incitements which for thousands 
of years have incessantly impelled him to the so- 
lution of important problems, and have exercised 
so beneficial an influence on the most brilliant 
progress made in the higher spheres of mathemat- 
ical development of thought.— Humboldt. 





CHRISTIANS ABROAD. 





“ But todo good and to communicate, forget not; for with 
such sacrifices God is well pleased.”—Heb. xiii. 16 





Many, very many of the professed disciples of 
the Lord and Savior Jesus Christ are about to 
leave their homes for a season. Is it not the duty 
as well as the privilege of such to consider with 
especial earnestness the command of the Master, 
“ Let your light so shine before men, that they may 
see your good works and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven!” Certainly, we cannot jour- 
ney beyond the reach of this requirement. “ For 
though we take the wings of the morning and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the earth, even 
there shall His hand lead us, and His right hand 
shall hold us!” While we rejoice to know, let us 
not forgot practically to acknowledge, that this God 
of providence and of grace is ours under all cir- 
cumstances ! 

“ Awake, asleep, at home, abroad, 
We are surrounded still with God |” 

Many of us since the last summer months have 
been in the rich enjoyment of the love and sancti- 
ty of home, and in the reception of God’s manifold 
mercies have responded—* Whether we eat or 
drink, or whatsoever we do, may we do all to thy 
glory!’ And now that sweet voices from the 
beautiful and glorious in Nature are calling us 
forth, shall not the spirit and temper of this com- 
prehensive petition go with us? In view of these 
past months of rich and gracious influences ; 
private devotion, the family altar, Sabbaths 
and sanctuary privileges, the love and fellow- 
ship of Christian friends; does not our heart 
respond—* What shall we render unto the Lord for 
all His goodness!’ “ Herein is my Father glori- 
fied, that ye bear much fruit!’ Some of the means 
of grace which cluster around our home we must 
leave, but not the essential. The richest and best 
of our duties and privileges we may take with us. 
In our hearts the love of God supreme; and the 
settled determination in His strength to improve all 
opportunities however small of doing good. We 
sit down, and take a list of all things necessary 
for the body. This is right—and surely, then, we 
will consider what are the wants of the soul. Our 
Bible—our aids to private devotion—some favorite 
collection of psalms and hymns—perhaps a book 
of sermons, and such other religious reading as we 
may desire. Thus much for ourselves—our own 
selves—and then room—room in our hearts and 
trunks, our valises, and about our person, for small 
books and tracts, well selected, to distribute as we 
have opportunity. If every Christian travel- 
er and sojourner would expend but the same 
amount for cheap but valuable religious poftable 
publications that he does in articles not really es- 
sential, and placing them within his reach, asking 
the blessing of God upon his endeavor, would not 
the sggregate colporterage of these seemingly 
small individual efforts tell in one short summer 
season upon ¢yery community in our beloved 
land? 

Whether we seek the pure mountain air—the 
quiet and enchanting valley—the vicinity of the 
lake or of the rushing mighty torrent ;—whether, 
im some quiet village of the interior, or on the 
pleasant shores of the vast waters we make our 
sojourn ; would we but embrace our opportunities 
for doing good, and maintain a cheerful, consistent 
consecration of our powers to the Giver ef all our 
enjoyments, the Creator of all that is beautiful in 

or heaven,—how long before, from every 
part of our land, the song would be,— 
“ Joy to the world—the Lerd hath come! 
Lat earth receive her King ; 
Let every heart prepare Him room 
And heaven and nature sing.” 

In journeying and visitations the temptations to 

a neglect of private devotion are very peculiar and 

















fewer again in small towns than in great; and 


to the powers of evil one inch of this consecrated 
ground. True wisdom suggests that we eonsider, 
before we leave the restraints of home, how we 
shall forearm ourselves for the encounter. 

Let us resolve then that we will not protract our 
hour of retirement at night to that extent which 
shall encroach upon the amount of rest which er- 
perience has proved needful at home. Otherwise, 
the - resolution that we will begin the day with 
God, (which should have been first mentioned) 
will be broken, and the Christian will be at the 
mercy of the stream. The weary head and tired 
limbs will cling te the couch until there is only 
time enough for the attention we give to the body. 
The grace before meat is perhaps forgotten; and 
the world maintains her advantage. The joy and 
the peace, the love and the transport, which of all 
others is the Christian’s privilege to enjoy, gives 
way to experiences which we cannot look back 
upon with approval. ' 

Let us then, if “ Prayer is the Christian’s vital 
hgpeth,” first, resolve to begin the day with God. 
Second, to calculate after ascertaining, in addition 
to our physical necessities, the time we shall have 
before breakfast for one hour of spiritual devotion. 
Third, let us resolve, should we share our room 
with another, that we will suggest mutual ac- 
commodation, and thus secure to each other a 
definite time of pergonal retirement. And may we 
not—dare we not—will we not, at the close of the 
day, rather than render unto our guardian Friend 
the thank-offerings of a drowsy devotion, suggest 
to our companion the precious privilege of reli- 
gious communion socially enjoyed ; or else in some 
more retired corner of the room, kneel before a 
throne of grace in the attitude of prayer? 

If, like the excellent Christian, Hannah More, 
we will be ever on the watch for opportunities to 
do good individually to the souls of men, we shall 
not fail to bear much fruit—our conversation of 
course being such as becometh godliness. It is 
said of her, that she habitually improved all op- 
portunities of personal religious conversation when 
she was not quite sure that another would occur. 
Then let us go forth joyous and glad—in the 
morning beginning the day with God, and in His 
strength determined to do good as we can find an 
opportunity. Thus unexpectedly as may occur 
great and little annoyances by the way—we shall 
be on our guard to meet all in the spirit and tem- 
per of the great Example ; and after the delicious 
enjoyments of this beautiful season abroad, return 
to the rich appreciation of home and friends with 
the benedictions of God and our own consciences. 
—Religious Herald. 
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WHO HINDERS SOULS! 





Many have attended our places for years, and 
have never been pointedly spoken to by any one 
of our members as to the state of their souls. The 
minister preaches, but they never second his efforts. 
They seem to fancy that it is no part of their busi- 
ness. The Gospel of Christ is hindered ; the ques- 
tion is, Who hinders it? Paul was deeply concern- 
ed lest he should (1 Cor ix. 12); but many profes- 
sors now have no concern about it. They live, 
they speak, they conduct themselves, as if it was 
no concern Of theirs. Souls are hindered, but who 
hinders them? The lawyers did once, but other 
classes differing from the lawyers do now. 

There is that marble statue that you see at the 
sermon, but nowhere else, who speaks to no one, 
appears to care for no one, he hinders. There is 
that covetous man, who never comes to prayer-meet- 
inglesthe should miss taking asixpence, he hinders. 
There is that gloomy, glummy, uncouth professor, 
he hinders. There is that light, vain, trifling profes- 
sor,hehinders. There is that proud, scornful, dis- 
dainful looking character, he hinders. Thereisthat 
dressy lady, who spends all God’s money at the 
dry-goods store, so that she has none left for God's 
cause, she hinders. There is that little tattling, 
tale-bearing, scandalizing woman, she hinders. 
There is that inflammatory, fiery, scolding pro- 
fesssor, she hinders. But where shall we end? 
Every inconsistent professor, who has not the 
mind of Christ, who does not copy His meekness, gen- 
tleness, activity, devotion, zeal, self-denial, and in- 
tense concern for the salvation of souls, in some 
measure hinders. Here is the cool and calculat- 
ing, there the dashing and the daring; here the 
bold and conceited, there the fearful and shy; 
here the self-willed and lordly, there the close- 
fisted and covetous, and all these hinder, being 
stumbling-blocks in the way. 

A church composed of such members, resembles 
the rocky desert, not the pleasant garden; a cold 
ice-bound islet, not a beautiful sun-lit field ; a bar- 
ren plot covered with thorns, not a well cultivat- 
ed vineyard; a shabby, rotten, miserable-looking 
hovel, not the well-built, roomy, cheerful dwelling. 
How can we expect people to admire, desire, or 
seek union with such a church? True, few may 
be so bad, but in proportion as they, in whole or 
in part, resemble it, they hinder. Our churches 
must be the happy and happy-making churches, 
if they are to flourish. There must be freedom, 
fellowship, love, unity, peace, individual interest, 
and united concern felt for all who come into the 
congregation, or can be induced to come in, before 
we can expect them to be what we desire to see 
them. Munisters may preach; authors may write 
books; lively Christians may inquire and complain, 
but something else is wanting. Every church 
member must realize his responsibility, must 
agonize with God, must endeavor to persuade men, 
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LT 
delights. Long sundered househo : 
together. The husband will stand” wat ae 
wife in the white bridal array of the salthe in 
light, and the wedlock of earth will become, 4.” 
everlasting union of Paradise. The prayi : 
mother will embrace the child of her early fous 
and baptismal consecrations. Faithful pasto : 
will walk amid their flocks, as the shepherd Psalmist 
did amid his father's fleecy charge on the hills f 
Bethlehem. The teacher will re-assembie th 
groups of his Sabbath school; and in the train of 
such glorified souls as Robert Raikes and Isabella 
Graham we may look to see great troops of rejoic- 
ing children. 

Those friendships awakened in heaven from a 
common fellowship with Christ will know noend 
Here friendships are proverbially frail and brittle. 
They break too often like the pipeclay. But no 
alienation shall ever separate those who dwell in 
the same palace of the Great King. No enmities 
will disturb the universal and unending harmony. 
All will be as one, for all will follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth, and he will lead them to 
living fountains of waters. Together shall they 
roam beside the “woody brink” of eslestial streams - 
together shall they lift the anthems of their wor. 
ship hours; together shall they sit down at the 
marriage supper of Immanuel. Reader, will you 
be among them? T L. C. 


EARLY DAYS. 








Oh! enviable, early days, 
When dancing thoughtless pleasure’s maze 
To care, to guilt unknown! 
How ill exchanged for riper times, 
To fee] the follies, or the crimes, 
Of others, or my own ! 
Ye tiny elves that guiltless sport 
Like linnets im the bush, 
Ye little know the ills ye court 
When manhood is your wish ' 
The losses, the crosses, 
That active men engage ! 
The fears all, the tears all, 
Of dim declining age! 
. —Roberi Burns 
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Horticulture. 


MINTS ON GENERAL PRINGIPLES OP 
GULTURE,. 


“ And when the sum was uy 
they had @o root | ey with 


they were scorched. and because 
l away.” 


Now that the hot weather has set in, it may be well 
to give our readers a hint or two upon the subject 
Recently transplanted things will suffer most from ‘the 
For although 
they may have roots, and are not, in that respect, like 


direct action of the sun upon them 


the plants referred to in the above sentence, which grew 
from the seed scattered in stony places, yet, from the 
roots being always more or less torn and left behind in 
transplanting, a plant recently transplant. ] requires 


some time to renew and reform its feeding mouths, 
(which the extreme points of all the root fibers really 
are,) before it is in a condition to take up all the nour 


ishment that it requires. To counteract the temporary 
loss of roots, therefore, in recently transplanted trees, 
shrubs, or vegetables, is more necessary in hot weather 
than at other times. 


pend upon the size of the individual plants. 


The modes of doing this must de 
Sha ling 
is one means; and where the size of a shrub or tree 
prevents that, mu/ching—that is, placing grass, straw 
or litter of some kind upon the ground immediately 
over the roots, to prevent the action of the sun on the 
surface—is the best plan. But where plants have been 
transplanted long enough to have re-established them 
selves in the ground, the best way of preventing in- 
jury to them from too great sun heat, is to keep the 
ground around them open by good tillage. There are 
several reasons for this. In the first place, the air cir 
culating through the open soil is a better non-conductor 
of heat than the earth when closely packed and baked 
by the sun’s rays; and, in the next place, the joint 
operation of evaporation from the damp subsoil and of 
capillary attraction will, when the surface soil is open 
and porous, supply the roots beneath with a greater 
quantity of moisture than when it is compact. 

There are still some peculiar stems of plants that 
require, in our review of vegetable physiology, a short 
notice. 

Some kinds of stems are popularly spoken of as roots 
The bulbs of Tulips, Onions, Hyacinths, and many 
others of similar character, are not reots, but stems 
The roots of those plants are the small fibers that are 
emitted from the base of them, of which a familiar in- 
stance is the roots of the Hyacinth, that descend int 
the water when they are grown in glasses in our win 
dows. The base of these bulbs is the line of separa 
tion between the roots proper and the stem. The 
bulbs are themselves large buds, containing in minute 
form the future stem and leaves of the plant, these be 
ing matured so far by the nourishment supplied by the 
leaves of the preceding year, and then remaining in 
this bulb shape during the annual period of rest, to ve 
developed themselves in the succeeding year, and per- 
form their office of bearing seed; after which the 





must lay aside whatever. is" forbidding and repul- 
sive; and all must follow, “ whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are honest or venera- 
ble, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report,” before we can expect 
our wishes to be fulfilled.—Chr. Secretary. 
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FRIENDS IN HEAVEN, 





(From the Christian Intelligencer.) 





He must be an unhappy man indeed who has 
not a single friend. There must be a sad admix- 
ture of churlishness or malice in his composition— 
something crooked or crabbed in his very make. 
On the other hand, he is a rich man who is rich 
in honest friends. They make up a great estate. 
He who can fill his house, or fill his heart, with 
those who shall be to him as David was to Jona- 
than, or as Newtorl was to his brother poet, Cowper 
—he is the social Cresus. The beauéiful and 
sympathetic intercourse of large, refined, loving, 
godly minds, is one of the truest types of heaven. 
It is an antepast of joys to come. It is the com- 
mencement of a friendship that shall be perfected 
beside the crystal waters and under the shadows 
of the twelve fruit-bearing trees. In the “ many 
mansions ” what intimacies shall spring up! What 
communings of soul! What conversations! What 
reunions of Christ's veterans from earth’s spiritual 
battle-fields! What narratives they will relate to 
each other! 

It is a stirring sight to see two Revolutionary 
pensioners telling over the campaigns they fought 
through, from Concord Bridge to Yorktown; to 
hear them recall their common conflicts and their 
common triumphs ; how they leaped together into 
the deadly breach; how they bore on together 
against the enemy’s iron sleet and hail of musket- 
balls; how they came down like death upon the 
foe ; how they huzzaed together from the ramparts 
when the victory was won. There will be in 
heaven an abundance of thrilling narrative, from 
soul to soul, of what God has wrought through 
them and for them. Friends here who are in 
Christ will, no doubt, be friends in heaven. The 
genial intimacies begun below will be perfected 
there. The separations at the grave’s mouth will 
be followed by the rapturous reunions before the 
throne of the Lamb. Apostles who parted at the 
stake of martyrdom will meet to congratulate each 
other on the martyr’s crown. God’s heroes, who 
shouted farewell in the amphitheater of the lions, 
or amid the smothering flames, will tell over their 
great “fight of afflictions,’ all passed away for 
ever. Saints of different ages and centuries will 
meet Paul with Abraham—the disciple who lean- 
ed on Jesus’ breast with that “n@an after God's 
own heart!” Luther will hold high converse 
with Augustine; the Wilberforces of modern re- 
form with the Josiahs, Ezras, and other purifiers 
of ancient days. “When I get to heaven,” said 
the dying Emmons, “I shall hope to see Isaiah 
and David, and talk with them about a thousand 
things ; but among them all, I am most anxious to 
see and talk with the Apostle Paul.” That was 
a most natural wish from the expiring man of God. 
Who does not long and hope for that very inter- 
view when he shall reach the better world? 
What a pressure there will be around that chiefest 
of God’s apostles—once the very chief of sinners! 
How will we love to embalm with thankfulness 
his priceless services to us and to the whole church 
of the Redeemer ! 

The meetings in heaven will be endless—amaz- 





urgent. But let us resolve that we will not yield 


ing—affording ever new surprises, and ever fresh 


leaves, by their action, mature in theirturn a bulb {1 
the following year. 

This process will explain the reason why, unless thie 
leaves of Hyacinths and other bulbs be well dev 
oped after the plant has bloomed, that bulb wil 
flower in the following year 


FLORICULTURE. 


We have, in our day, been enthusiastic in our for 
cultural pursuits, (and who can long indulge a studj 
so interesting and beneficial to body and mind wit 


becoming enthusiastic ?) and as we think our friends 
gardens must now be radiant in dazzling beauty, an‘ 


redolent of sweet odors, we will endeavor to initiate 
some of our most enthusiastic readers into some of the 
arcana of Flora’s mysteries, which must be studied by 
him who would contend for the prize of merit «! 

forthcoming floricultural shows. We premise, )0¥ 


ever, that we propose not to open the door to thos: 
den secrets of the florist who seeks, by unfair mea" 
to give his flowers characters that nature has denice! 
them. Deception, to say nothing of its immorality 
despicable in the florist ; for by it he seeks to obtain 5 
reward for merit that is not his. But without an 
such dishonorable practices, the ardor of pursuit, aided 
by experiment, has taught some amateurs to excel \! 
their productions, by means quite honest and free to al 
that nevertheless are known only to some of the o 
hands at growing for exhibition. 

We begin with Dahlias. These are not easily grown 
here so fine as in France and England, on account 0 
the extreme heat, and the greater degree of nuisancé 
from insects. But they may be and are grown 2 
some here in great perfection. 
count of the unusual quantity of moist weather durin 
the last two months, they will do well if well managed. 
and assuming them to have been planted out early !" 
June. 





In this season, on 4c 


But in most years it will be best not + pis" 


out until the second or third week in June 7? 2°" 
Dahlias for exhibition it will be best to plant them 
about four feet apart each way, in a square pit { level 
ground. A good loam, not over-rich, will su oar" 
best. Keep the ground rough and well dug —_ 

of the 


ly with a fork for two feet in width in the center 
rows; but do not dig deep within a foot of the 
of the plants. Nevertheless, the surface must de *¢? 
clean and open with the hoe quite up to the stem 

is a good plan to plant the tall growing varieties ) 
themeelves, that they may not shade those of lowe! 
growth. 


etems 


When the plants advance, if they throw out 4 large 
quantity of main branches, some of them should be 
out to let light and air into the center ; and those 7 
should be tied out to small stakes placed round. : 
the flower buds advance, and before they show color # 
shred of flannel dipped in sweet oil may be tied ~ 
the flower stem to prevent any insect from walking a 
it to eat the opening petals. But, alas! the ann, 
pers and some other winged insects are “not to be 2 
off by that simple means. Thin muslin or ope? 0 
canvass or net bags, stretched over small wire “oer 
are the only safeguard that can be applied te _ 
faverite blooms on which our anxious hopes 37° oo 
for the floral exhibition day. The trouble of that 
florist will mind, and the expense is trifling. 
muslin caps have a wire attached to the frame ihe 
inches long, by which they may be fastened ' 
stakes supporting the plant. 


sovers! 
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If, during the expansion of the flowers, the 

roves very hot, water must be given to tl 
liberally in the evenings, by throwing it dow 
the rows. Dut never water in the mornin; 
time 

When those buds have formed upon which 
is placed for the show-day, any buds in the ir 
vicinity, or above them on the same branch, m 
moved. But do not (as some recommend) re 
q other buds from the plant, for if too many are 
it will tend to make those left open too muc 
center. 

If it is perceived some days before the ex 
that certain blooms have advanced too much 
and others are expanding on the same plant 
is desirable, therefore, to hasten forward, rer 
mediately ail blooms on the plant thut are + 
vanced than those on which reliance is place 
will make often several days difference in the « 
pansion and bloom. 

KITCHEN GARDEN, 

Salsafy, which is sometimes called Vevetable 
from its flavor resembling oysters in some degr 
vegetable much used in France. The 





mode ol 


is exactly like that for Carrots in detail. It , 
sown in April or May in drills ten or twelve 
apart, and when an inch or so in height, sho 
thinned out to about five inches apart in the 
Keeping down weeds and thy ground open wi 
hoe is all the subsequent culture necessary 

perfectly hardy. Some m ay be taken up at t! 
proach of winter, and stored aw ty for winter us 
the remainder will be found quite good for use if 


the ground until winter has passed 


: Hareign Miscellany. 


The Exeter Hall sServices,—Notwithstandi 
intense heat of the weather, there was a full attey 
at Exeter Hall on Sunday evening 
ing fact that the preacher—the Dean 
who, to use his own words, came to 





It was an in 
ft Canter! 





* wrestle 
hour” for God with these working men, had 
morning of the same day preacked before the ¢ 

i and her assembled Court in the private chapel of 
ingham Palace. He now took for his text Ezek 
81. Having briefly expounded the beariny of the 
chapter, which had been read in the previous servi 
the case of the Jews, he came to the inquiry 
will ye die’” Never, he said, was there a te xt 

| preached its own sermon better than that Dep 
| the scene at a death-bed, what, be ask« d, were th 
} words used in reference to the departed? “ 
one !"—then it was not Ae that w + dead, but s 
thing belonging to him—the body He proceeder 


ther to illustrate this intuitive acknowl: lyment of 1 
immortality. There was an instinctive appr 
the difference between the man and a brute 
of responsibility was inseparable from huma 
and that sense of responsibility, that apprehensix 
right and wrong, was the pledge ef immortality 
witness that there was in man a lasting, enduring 
sonality which shall give an account. Whats ver 
| responsible must be immortal. H aviny thence ar 
| that the “ die” of the text could not be tl 
} the body, he proceeded to show what 
analogies of bodily corruption after death ty 
the state of the lost spirit in its final con 
nal death, when it would continue to 
posed to the idea of life, in the state 
tion He next asked, How came 
only solution was to be found in th Scripture acc 
of the fall of man, and its consequence Bee 
of the human heart and will. [iy it event d 
came ; but God had provided a way out of that de 
and he then showed that, as the inguiry of the coxt | 
immediately addressed to a covenanted people— 
ews, so in a wider sense it might now be ae 
hose before him, in virtue of God’s precious ¢ wen 
of grace through Jesus Christ. By means of that 
nant the dead will of man was empowe ake 
elf up, and respond to the questi n, 
ie?” As death had been brought in by the fall. ( 
had manifested life in Jesus Christ; and the _— : 
ent on to show, What is the life of the « Pitt 
light be attained by men of every class on ‘in 
osition. As “ope touch of nature made the wh 
vorld kin,” 80 one touch of grace made the world G 
hat spiritual life consisted in the consta; t re o = 
of God in all our ways. It was iain aaa tel 
ee of duty which he had marked out he baal ; 
very event of daily experience might be the means 
communion with God, thus ministering to the life 
e spirit. On this groundwork he ‘aled to t 
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claration following the text: “I have no pleasure 
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e turn yourselves and live.” The Rev. Dr. Livin 
ne was among the audience ; 
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A STATEMENT OF THE RELATIONS OF 
THE STATE TO CONSCIENCE. 


Is conscience in all cases inviolable Conscience is 
violated when the subject is compelled to do what he 
believes is contrary to the divine will. The state cin 
have no right to compel a man to do what he consci- 
extiously believes to be wrong, because conscience and 
the divine will are to him one and the same. If the 
civil power commands him to fall down in worship be- 
fore the golden image or the host, he must disobey. If 
he believes that war of every kind and in every form is 
wrong, the state should not require him to bear arms. 
If he believes that it is wrong to aid in returning to 
bondage a fugitive from slavery, it should n@ coerce 
him. If it commands the service, he must disobey ; 
for a higher authority has, in his sober belief, forbidden 
such acts. Disobedience, though a crime,’would be to 
him a duty. But there are crimes which are not sins 
as there are sins which are not crimes. Conscience, it 
may therefore be affirmed, is in all cases inviolable. 

Does the inviolability of conscience require that 
the state should tolerate all acts done in obedience to 
its dictates ! 

If a man’s conscience prompts him to offer his chil- 
dren to Moloch, to Juggernaut; if it prompts him to 
disturb the worship of a congregation by interrupting 
the preacher and reviling him and the peeple, on the 
plea of bearing testimony against their sin ; and to out- 
rage all decency and propriety by a shameless exposure 
of his person, as a sign to a wicked generation ; or if it 
prompts to polygamy or any kind of immorality,—the 
manifestations of such a conscience ought not to be 
telerated. Its dictates are subversive not only of the 
general good, but of the very existence of the state it- 
self. Let the law restrain it with adequate penal sanc- 


Massy replied to a question by the woman Perodeaa, 

on the subject of the Holy Virgin, that the Holy Virgin 

was a woman like herself, old and wrinkled, and had 

three sons after Jesus Christ, viz, James, J and 

Jude; and that it was wrong in the Catholics to 

represent her in their churches as a youag gitl; 

that he (Massy) had also said that God had forbidden 
the making of images ; but the Catholic religion had 
suppressed that commandment of God, and doubled 
(or divided into two) another single commandment, to 
make ten of them; that, if the Catholics worship im- 
ages, they are idolaters ; that it is not necessary to be- 
lieve in the commandments of the church, because they 
are nothing but the work of men; that we read in the 
Gospel the very contrary of what they prescribe ; that, 
for example, they forbid eating meat on Fridays and 
Saturdays, while Jesus Christ commanded to eat them ; 
that confession is useless, God not having required it ; 
that the Catholic religion is a religion of money, for 
the priests make people pay for baptizing. marrying, 
burying, saying mass, &c. &c.: Whereas, all these 
propositions, lamentable as they are, cannot constitute 
the crime of outrage against the Cathotic religion, but 
they may be regarded as entering into the controversy, 
and therefore may be discussed ; that, if it is desira- 
ble that discussion of this kind should not be renewed, 
it is still important to avoid putting too much restraint 
upon the circle of discussion; because by that means 
the liberty of conscience might be infringed.” 

The Vaudois Valleys. 

The Synod of the Vaudois Church, at their last 
meeting, as we are informed by the Buona Novella, the 
old administration, which has been in operation the last 
ten years, resigned, and weré"teplaced by a new one, 
of which Mr. Malan, the pastor of Latoni, is President. 

Intolerance. 

An act of religious intolerance was recently com- 
mitted in Fiara, quite disgraceful to the age we live in. 
An old man, sixty years of age, as we are informed by 





tions ; for in this restraint there is no violation of con- 
science. The law does not cempel the offender to do 
what he believes to be wrong ; it merely restrains him 
from doing what he believes to be right. 

The Hindoo is held back from the murder of his 
child ; the fanatic from outrage on public order and de- 
cency; the Turk, the Mormon, from polygamy; the 
Jew, the Infidel, from servile labor and vain recreation 
on the first day of the week. Under this restraint 
all these are exempt from conscious guilt. They do not 
blame themselves for the faults of others. True, the 
state imposes a disability. It does not permit them to 
subvert social order or public morality—not even to 


La Domenica and Buona Novella, died, refusing the 
services of the Romish priest, saying that he had leara- 
ed from the Gospel that Jesus Christ died for his sins. 
The priest denounced the most vivlent denunciations, 
and proceeded to bitter persecutions ; but the dying 
man remained immovable. A _ published letter 
from his son gives the interesting particulars. After his 
death the priests denied the body a burial in the cem- 
etery, saying that the ground should not be desecrated 
by a “Protestant dog.” It was seized by force, carried 
to a distance, and there buried. La Domenica, of June 
7th, however, informs us (and other journals confirm 
it) that the Piedmontese minister has interfered, and 





serve God, by overt acts, in derogation of the claims 
of humanity. But in all these acts the conscience is 
restrained only, not violated. 

The Quaker must not be compelled to bear arms in 
defense of his country, for all wars are, in his belief, 
against the divine will. The state has no right to co- 
erce his personal service. ‘ But it has a right to dis- 
train his property to pay the hire of a substitute. The 
taking of a part of his property for such a purpose he 
might regard as a hardship. But it is a hardship for 
which others are responsible. In their act he has done 
no wrong, and his conscience, therefore, remains in- 
violate. 

Hence the doctrine of the inviolability of conscience 
does not require that the state should tolerate all acts 
done in obedience to its dictates. 

It is not right for the state to compel a man, in any 
case, to do what he believes to be wrong. It is not 
wrong for the state, in certain cases, to prohibit a man 
from doing what he believes to be right. 

New Haven, Ct., July 23, 1857. 


PRAY FOR RULERS. 


Wuere so much is said about political preaching, it | 
is to be feared that Christians do not regard the duty 
of prayer for ‘all in authority” as they ought. As to 
preaching, God says, “ Preach the word; he that hath 
my word, let him speak my word faithfully.” What 
God declares respecting the duty and responsibleness of 
rulers and judges and the people, in their governmental 
relations, should be boldly preached. This is just as evi- 
dent as that an embassador is to obey fully the instruc- 
tions that he receives from the power which he repre- 
sents. Equally plain is the duty of praying for the 
men who are in authority, ‘that we may lead a quiet 
and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty.” Pray- 
er for them has an important influence in respect to 
God, to the rulers, and to the people. 

Prayer is adapted to influence God to grant those 
things which are needful, and without which rulers are 
not made such blessings as the ordinance of God de- | 
signs. 

Prayer for rulers ie adapted to lead them to consider 
that they are “ ministers of God for good,” and not the 
platform tools of a party to work evil. Being “ minis- 
ters of God,” they are servants and stewards ef Him 
who is the “ governor of the nations, by whom kings 
reign and princes decree justice.” It is proper that 
rulers and poeple should recognize their relations to 
God, and their dependence on Him, and dhe solemn 
obligations which grow out of their relations. 

Prayer for rulers leads them to feel the propriety of 
acknowledging that authority which over all is supreme 
and immutable, uncontrollable and efficient. Were the 
people of God always to pray for them, they would not 


| this evening,’ he replied. 


| tized, although my life was entirely opposed to it. 


| tian—they were indeed those of a materialist. 


caused the body to be placed in the cemetery, and done 
everything possible to obtain amends for the injury, as 
| well as to prevent the recurrence of similar outrages. 

Interesting Letter from a Converted Italian, 

dated at Lyons. 

“On the first day of this year, while I was at St. 
Etienne, I met one of my Italian countrymen, who in- 
vited me to go to the Italian chapel. I went, not ina 
spirit of piety, hut simply from curiosity ; not to be 
instructed, but to criticise the minister and the service, 
for I believed in nothing. But I cannot express to you 
what passed in my mind, while the worthy pastor, Mr. 
Berger, preached, or rather simply explained the first 
verse of John xvi., ‘I am the true vine, and my Fath- 
er is the husbandman.’ 

“Overwhelmed by my feelings, and confused in my 
| thoughts, I returned to my hotel, reflecting on what I 
| had heard; and I perceived that my heart was corrupt, 

and that my limited intellect was enveloped in thick 
| darkness. In ty agitation I went out and sought for 
the Italian who had taken me to the meeting, to learn 
| whether there was to be another. 








‘ At eight o’clock 
I attended, and heard an 
explanation of Matthew xii. 35: ‘The good man, out 
of the good treasure of his heart, bringeth good things,’ 
&c. It pleased God to enlighten-me. I enjoyed in- 
expressible tranquillity. The following day I made it 
my duty to visit the worthy pastor, who exhorted me 
always to confide in the Friend of sinners, and gave 
me a copy of the ‘ Eco di Savonarola,’ in which I was 
happily surprised by finding your name. 
“T have been a victim of the priest’s party of Ancona 
ever since 1832 Now, through the excellent in- 
| structions of the pastors of this city, the frequent evan- 
gelical meetings, and the reading of the Holy Scriptures» 
my heart, united with that of my family, is open to 
the truth, that is to say, to Jesus Christ. Formerly I 
believed myself a Christian because I had been bap- 
I 
will not say that my actions were not those of a Chris- 
The 
Gospel has enlightened me, or rather God has had com- 
passion on me. I feel assured that he has in mercy 


| pardoned the great offenses which I have committed. 


I trust by faith in the infinite merits of Jesus Christ. 
Pray for me, and for my family. 

“Oh, why is there not in Lyons some person able to 
preach in Italian to a large number of our countrymen 
who live here in the deepest ignorance, and whose 
sentiments are those which I entertained ! 

“Eco pi Sav.” 


General Reins. 


FOREIGN. 














fail to perceive clearly, and mest deeply to feel, their 
accountableness to the Judge of all the earth, for al| 
their public and private acts ; that the mighty and the 
renowned, equally with the weak and the most obsure, are 
in the hand of the Almighty, who can “‘ dash them to 
pieces like a potter's vessel.” 

The influence of praying for rulers upon the people is 
beneficial in fostering the correct impression, that with- 
out the blessing of God, sought in prayer, rulers will 
not answer the great design of their elevation, which 
is to promote the glory of God in advancing the high- 
est good of the people. The influence would be good 
in another respect, as it would tend to make Christians 
more careful to exercise their suffrage for the elevation 
of good men to office. While cherishing their own in- 
dividual views of public policy, prayer would tende to 
unite good men on the common ground of repudiating 
grossly wicked men, and securing good men, just men, 
truthful men, pure men, haters of covetousness, free 
from blood and wrongful spoils, as candidates. They 
need not form a party to effect this object. They might 
honestly differ respecting national questions ef expedi- 
excy. But on the broad platform of Ohristian princi- 
ples, habitual prayer would secure consistent action in 
rejecting bad men and choosing good men for rulers. 

A. G. D. 
er 


INTELLIGENCE FROM EUROPEAN RE- 
LIGIOUS JOURNALS. 


(Translated for The Independent.) 


Mr. Mora. 

Don Angel Herreros de Mora, whose arrest by 
the’Inquisition of Madrid last year, his imprisonment 
and escape, have so much excited public interest on 
both sides of the Atlantic, has recently visited the fron- 
tiers of Spain. From his untiring devotion to the evan- 
gelization of his countrymen, we may presume his jour- 
ney was made in the service of his divine Master, for 
whom he has suffered such numerous persecutions. 

The “ Temoin dela Vérité” informs us that Mr. Mora 
was in Boardeaux late in June, and had been invited 
by the President of the Berlin Committee of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, (Mr. Kuntze,) to attend their approach- 
ing meetings, and present a report on the religious con- 
dition of Spain. The invitation, it is added, will preba- 
bly be accepted. The same paper makes the following 
remarks : , 

“Mr. pe Mora.—We have given our readers some de- 
tails on the arrest and escape of this confessor of the 
faith of the Gospel. Persecution has not discouraged 
him. Ever as zealous for the religious interests of his 
country, he is constantly engaged in serving them to 
the utmost of his power in his exile, despising the am- 
bushes which are continually laid for him by the Jesu- 
its, and the calumnies with which they pursue him.” 


Religious Bigotry and Persecution Repreved in 
France. 


A judicial trial of much interest was recently held in 
the tribunal of Jenzac, Lower Charente. In the case of 
Massy and Ledrux, the following was a part of the sen- 
tence framed : 

** Whereas, it appears that at the interview aforesaid 


Arrival of the Asia. 


The steam-ship Asia, which left Liverpool at eleven 
o’clock on the morning of the 11th inst., arrived at this 
port at half-past five o'clock yesterday afternoon. Cot- 
ton had advanced in the Liverpool market. Sugar was 
dull, at a decline of 1s. 6d. per cwt. Tea was in good 
demand at previous rates. Consols opened heavily on 
the 11th, but advanced during the day, closing at Y2ta 
923. Ata later hour rates declined, owing to unfay- 
orable returns from the Bank of France. 

Miss Madelene Smith, who had been on trial during 
nine days in Edinburgh, charged with poisoning M. 
Emile L’Angelier at Glasgow, was acquitted on the 
9th inst., amidst the most intense excitement. It was 
said that Miss Smith sailed for New York on board the 
Asia. 

In the House of Commons the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had laid on the table supplementary esti- 
mates for the wars with China and Persia, and said he 
would ask for appropriations of half a million pounds 
in each. He also intimated that he would shortly sub- 
mit a resolution to continue the existing duties on tea 
and sugar for two years from the first of April next. 

The seat for the City of Oxford was declared vacated 
on the ground of bribery, and Mr. Thackeray has been 
brought forward as a candidate to fill the vaeancy. 


Oxford.—Lord Monck has issued an address con- 
cerning the principles of civil and religious liberty ; in 
the extension pelt ie ype rights ; in reform of the elec- 
toral system, and in municipal and educational estab- 
lishments; in the emancipation of trade; and remis- 
sion of the taxes pressing heavily on the people. His 
(Monck’s) opponent is Mr. Thackeray, the novelist. 
who has addressed upwards of a thousand persons. 
He advocated voting by ballot, extension of suffrage, 
social happiness, and the knowledge and the powers of 
the engi. 


Slave Trade.—In Parliament Lord Palmerston was 
again questioned on the supposed renewal of the Afri- 
can slave trade, and acknowledged he had received in- 
formation that tie French had had an offer from a firm 
to supply them with 1,200 free negroes. They could 
not ultimately become slaves, but they must undergo an 
apprenticeship that might degenerate into the slave 
trade. 


Franee —It was said in Paris that the opposition 
deputies would take the oath to the constitution, al- 
though they would refuse to attend for that purpose at 
the palace of the Tuileries. Napoleon was seriously 
disconcerted by the republican triumph in Paris. 


Jewish Oaths.—On Friday night, July 10, in the 
House of Lords, Earl Granville moved the second read- 
ing of the Oaths bill. Lord Derby brought forward 
his amendment in a powerful speech, and after a long 
debate, in which the Catholic members threatened op- 
position on the third reading, unless modifications 
were made in their favor, the amendment was carried 
by 173 to 139. The bill was thus thrown out by 34 
majority. 

Jews in Offiee.—The new French legislative bed 
contains three members of the Jewish persuasion—M M. 
Koenigswarter, Goudchaux, and Leopold Javal. The 
Univers Israelite expresses its satisfaction at this suc- 
cess, which it terms “exceedingly honorable for the 
Jews of France, and for the noble spirit of tolerance 
which animates the country.” . 


Dr. Livingstone a D.C.L.—At the “ Oxford Com- 
memoration,” the Rev. Dr. Livingstone was one of the 
gentlemen on whom the degree of D.C.L. was confer- 
red; and no one was more loudly cheered. He was 
described by the Public Orator &s “ vir constans et in- 
trepidus.” 














oss in Rangoon.—The Chapel and Mission-house 
of o Anetea Mission at were burnt down 
by a recent fire. Dr. Dawson, the medical missionary, 
has literally lost everything, and the native Christians 
have been deprived of their homes and of all they pos- 
sessed. ais 
Bunting vs. Lawn.—A is current in ecclesi 
cal p's Bristol, with yo a to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury asking the Rev. Mr. Bunting, Wesleyan 
minister, to offer up an pean 3 prayer, at the Evan- 
gelical Alliance Conference held at Lambeth Palace. 
What is the use of lawn, if bunting will do as well!” 
The Volce of the Planters.—Further intelligence 
on the subject of this Regis Contract of the French 

overnment, for the transportation of 10,000 negroes 
a the west coast of Africa to the French Antilles, 
states that on its reference te = Conseil-Geénéral of 
Martinique, the project was reje by a great majori- 
ty in that incatty, dmaagh it was presented by M. 
le Compte de Fitte de Soucy, as a great Imperial boon 
to the proprietary of that island, and its adoption 
warmly advocated by the representative of the Imperial 
government. The grounds of its rejection are not an- 
nounced, but may be inferred from the state of society 
in the ishand—the people do not wish to run down the 
price of labor for the sole benefit of a few landholders. 


Arrival ef the North American. 


Quesec, Monday, July 27. 
The Canadian Steamship Company’s screw steamer 
North American, from Liverpool on Wednesday, the 
15th inst., arrived at this port on Sunday —. 

The advices by this arrival are four days later than 
those by the Circassian at St. John’s and Asia at New 
York, and are of a highly important character. 

The news from China contains no feature of unusual 
interest. 

Italy and Spain were tranquil. ; 

It is alleged that Mazzimi escaped from Italy in a 
ship carrying the American flag. 

India.—The Indian mail had arrived in London. The 
advices from Calcutta were to the 7th of June, and 
from Bombay to the 15th. The mutiny among the Se- 
poys is represented to have spread to an alarming ex- 
tent. Twenty-three native regiments had joined in it. 
The insurgents had been defeated outside the walls of 
Delhi, but still held possession of the city. General 
Anson, the British Ronmansietien chief, had died of 
cholera. Sir Colin Campbell had started fer Delhi to 
succeed him. The disaffection was entirely confined 
to the army. The native troops had been disarmed at 
most of the stations inthe Punjaub. Im the intelli- 
gence from Delhi, which is to the 8th of June, states 
that the heights around the town were in possession of 
the government troops, who had attacked and driven 
the rebels within the walls, and captured twenty-six 
guns. The Bombay money market was uneasy. There 
was almost a panic. The fall of Delhi was looked for 
hourly when the Indian mail left. The loss to the 
Bengal army by the mutiny and other causes was near- 
ly thirty thousand men. It is believed that the crisis 
is passed. In Bombay and Madras the armies con- 
tinue firmly loyal. The telegraph wires between Agra 
and Delhi had been eut by the insurgeuts. 

France.—The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times says the conspiracy recently discovered was the 
most serious of any the public have knowledge of, in 
the character of the persons concerned, the extent of 


miles south of Talcahuano. Mr. Blake 
or, but latterly has resided in Phila- 
his way to Bangor. —New Bed- 


ed. Lotais for 
is a native of Bangor, 
delphia. He is now on 
ford Standard. 


Health of the City. —The number of + in the 
city last week was 471, being an increase o as com- 
A with the cupleneged. Diseases of the stom- 
ach, bowels, and other di tive organs ‘are attended 
with a greater ey than diseases of any other 
clase, showing more need of caution in matters of diet. 
There were, however, 32 cases of scarlatina, and 95 of 
consumption ; there were 3 of sun-stroke, 3 murders, 
3 drowned, and 11 casualties. The following shows 
the mortality for the last eight weeks : 

Week ending Men. Women. Boys. 


61 
64 
56 


Quiet Sunday.—The city yesterday was per- 
fectly quiet, and our stay-at-home citizens enjoyed 
the unusual luxury of a day of rest from all sorts of 
mobs and riotous gatherings. This isthe more grati- 

ing, as there was one of the largest funeral proces- 
sions during the day that has ever been seen in New 
York, in which a very considerable number of the Po- 
lice of the District took part. People living at a 
distance have arrived at the hasty conclusion that the 

irit of riot and disorder is always rife among us.— 
ily Times, Monday. 

Liquor Selfing.—About one hundred cases of vio- 
lation of the liquor law were reported during the 
week to the District Attorney by the Superinteadent- 
General of Police, upon which Mr. Hall addressed to 
each delinquent a ted notice, warning each person 
of the necessity of proper submission, or of the con- 
sequent legal steps to enforce it. Hon. D. B. Laylor 
assured the District Attorney that the law would be 
observed try the members of the Liquor Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Hall employed the whole of Sunday in per- 
ambulating the city, for the purp@se of observing how 
the remedy was to be applied to the existing mischief. 


Oregom.—Our news from Oregon Territory is to 
the 20th June. The vote in favor of a state govern- 
ment is fully confirmed. The policy of making Oregon 
a slave state is now zealously urged by a party in that 
territory, and ‘the prospectus for a pro-slavery paper 
has been issued. Some fears were entertained of fur- 
ther Indian difficulties at the Dalles, but nothing defi- 
nite has transpired. Gen. Lane has been re-elected 
delegate to Congress by a handsome majority. 


Abduetion.—The Derby (Conn.) Messenger has an 
account of an attempted abduction of a young Irish 
girl from her Protestant mether, by two Popish priests 
and other parties. The girl took refuge in a neighbor- 
ing shop, and was saved, but her little sister was car- 
ried to New York. 


Decline in Sugar—July 27.—The stock of sugar 
on hand to-day in this port is about 100,000 hhds., be- 
sides from fifteen to twenty thousand hhds. of Melada. 
The decline in price on this stock since the 1st inst., 
including reduction of duty, is at least two and a half 
or three millions of dollars. The fall is fully 1jc. per 
pound on general qualities, and the market remains 





its ramifications, and the objects proposed—which in- 
cluded the assassination of the Emperor, and a revolu- 
tion throughout Southern Europe. 


protest against the occupation of Perin by the English. 
Reschied Pasha simply had a personal interview with 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe on the subject. 

Persia.,—it was stated, but doubted, that the Shah 
had made a requisition on Gen. Outram for a column of 
troops, to enforce the evacuation of Herat, which was 
held by his nephews, who, disapproving of the terms of 
peace, refused to withdraw. 


April, and over sixty thousand ounces of gold, had 
been received by the ship James Baines. The 
O'Shaugnessy ministry had resigned. A spirited spec- 
ulation in grain was going on in the Melbourne magr- 
kets, which otherwise were dull. 


The newspapers report all qualities of American ad- 
vanced 1-l6d, while Messrs. Richardson, Spence & 
Co. quote the market firm at the rates current previous 
to the sailing of the Asia. The sales of the three days 
were 28,000 bales, including 1,600 on speculation, and 
1,600 for export. 

Breadstuffs.— Messrs. Richardson, Spence & Co. 
quote the breadstuffs market declining. Flour very 
dull and 6d. lower. Wheat inanimate and quotations 
nominal. 


DOMESTIC. 


Indian Treubles.—St. Paul advices to the 26th 
inst. are at hand. An express from the Sioux agency 


were defying the U. S. Troops, and that a renewal of 
hostilities was unavoidable. 
to the forts fer protection. 

deavoring to preserve the peace. He sustains the ac- 
tion of the Superintendent of Indian Affairs in sus- 
pending the payment of the annuities until the Sioux 
nation delivers up the infamous band of murderers. 


about a collision with the government troops. A tele- 
graph ae from Secretary Floyd, refusing the re- 
uest of Gov. Medary for arms and volunteers for de- 
ence, occasions some eucitement. Two hundred men 
had prepared themselves, and were determined to 
march, if need be, for the protection of the frontier. 
The Democratic Convention had not organized. 


Bridging the Hudson —Troy, July 20.—Judge 
Nelson’s written opinion on the application of R. 
Silliman, of Troy, to restrain the Hudson River Bridge 
Company from building their bridge at Albany, undgr 
the act of the Legislature of this state, in 1856, was re- 
ceived this morning. He grants the injunction, and 
his opinion is strongly against the constitutionality as 
well as the general policy of the act. The Trojans are 
much rejoiced. 


From California.—The steamship I!linois, from As- 
pinwall 19th instant, arrived Sunday with the semi- 
monthly California mails, nearly a million and a half in 
treasure, a full complement of passengers, and news 
from all parts of the Pacific coast. The total export of 
gold from San Francisco for the first half of 1857 
amounted to $23,742,589—showing a decrease of $472,- 
322 as compared with the first half year of 1856. The 
tonnage returns also show a falling off, while the freight 
charges show a decrease of more than a million of dol- 
lars. 
months has been only 4,295, more than one-half of 
which is made up of Chinamen. 

Business generally was much depressed. Mining 
operations, however, were as successful as ever, and es- 
— attention was being paid to quartz enterprises. 

e politicians were actively preparing for the guber- 
natorial campaign. Delegates to the Democratic State 
Cenvention had been chosen, and the nomination and 
election of Mr. Weller for Governor was regarded as 
certain. Tig Republicans would hold their convention 
on the 8th of July. The Americans were exhibiting 
some little vitality. . 


The Big Sioux River Navigable.—The Big Sioux 
river forms the boundary between the unorganized ter- 
ritory of Dacotah, the state of Lowa, and the new state 
of Minnesota. At ite junction with the Missouri river 
is located, on the Iowa side, the flourishing town of 
Sioux City. The course of the Big Sioux is 350 miles 
in length, through a region of unsurpassed richness. 
On the 20th ult. the first steamer ever tried in the 
stream ascended it from Sioux City, a distance of 
thirty miles, and found*the water deep, navigable, and 
free from obstructions of any kind. On the Dacotah 
side the level prairie was found extending as far as the 
eye could reach, and possessing a soil equal te any in 
the North-west. 


Death of Capt. Patten —Capt. Joshua A. Patten, 
whose misfortunes and sufferings, in connection with 
the ship Neptune’s Car, have been the theme of much 
public comment, died at the McLean Asylum, Somer- 











ville, at 2 o'clock yesterday morning, aged 30 years and 
3 months. Deaf and blind, and sick as he has been for 
months past, his heroic wife refused, nevertheless, to 
surrender him to the care of strangers ; and it was not 
until on Friday, when it was apparent that his reason 
was gone, and he was utterly unmanageable, that she 
consented to his removal to the Asylum. Mrs. Patten 
herself is slowly recovering from the effects of fever. 
She is still quite feeble; but the patience in suffering 
and the energy in emergencies which she has hitherto 
displaced may carry her over this, which she regards as 
the greatest of her sorrows The women of America, 
upon hearing the new calamity which has overtaken 
this brave little woman, will, we trust, manifest their 
sympathy in a form which will give evidence of its re- 
ality.— Boston Cour., July 27. 


Return of a Missionary —The Rev. Charles M. 
Blake and family arrived at this port, this morning, im 
the ship Robert Edwards, from Talcahuano. Mr. 
Blake has been a missionary at Lota, Chili, for three 
years past, over a company of Scotch miners, to the 
sumber of forty, whom the Hudson Bay Company had 
made a contract with to go to Vancouver’s Island, but 
the ship put inte Valparaiso in distress, and the voyage 
was abandoned. is was four years ago. The 
Bcotechmen made a contract with the Lota Coal Mining 
Company te work their mines. Mr. Blake was in Cali- 
fornia at that time, but in consequence of ill health he 
went down the coast, and the Lota Company engaged 
him te reside in the Scotch settlement as a missionary. 
Being Protestants, the miners experi much perse- 





remainder wil] do so soon, and the mission is abandon 


Turkey.—It is denied that the Porte had issued a | 


Australia — Advices from Melbourne to the 26th of | 


Cotton.—The Liverpool cotton market was buoyant. | 


had arrived there, and had reported that 10,000 Indians | 


The settlers were flying | 
Governor Medary was en- | 


This the Sioux refuse to do, and are trying to bring | 


The net gain of population during the past six | 


depressed. 
costing 11}c., have been sold in lots at 9}c. 


| tinguished gentleman will regret to learn that his phy- 

sicians have prohibited his contemplated visit to this 
| country at this season of the year. But we are grati- 
fied to state that a gentleman equally scientific, Mr. 
| Ramsay, has been appointed his substitute, as delegate 
| to the American Scientific Convention, which is soon 
| to held its annual meeting in Montreal.—Jour. of Com. 


From Bermuda —The shipments of produce to the 
15th inst. amounted to 1,128,534 boxes of onion, 
| 87,846 barrels of potatoes, and 13,764 boxes of toma- 


Recent importations from the West Indies, | 


| port, and the market partakes of a very buoyant feeling. 


Sir Roderick Murchisen.—The friends of this dis- | 


NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


for Tux Inperenpent by an 
Cows, Sheep and 


wi 
experie? B 
Lambs need OF Susi the city market i 


, Veals and Swine, at all 
Waonespar, July 29, 1957. 
TOTAL RECEIPTS OF CATTLE OF ALL KINDS FOR THE 
WEEK. 
Sheep and 

Beeves. Cows. Veals. Lambs. 
646 23 405, 784 
36 5,685 
46 bas 

147 


634 
774 


2, 
24 
14 
51 
Total 232 
Total previous week. 264 
Average ® week, 1854.. 252 «1,315 
Average @ week, 1855. . 237 928 
Average @ week, 1856.. 3.597 27 328 
PRICES OF BEEF AT FORTY-FOURTH STREBT. 


Premium Cattle. 


Poor q 
General selli 
Average of all sales 
BEEVES FROM DIFFERENT STATES. 
A.M. Allerton, proprietor of the Washington Drove Yards, 
44th st., reports the Cattle in market from the following : 





STOCK BY RAILROADS, &o. 
They also report Beeves and other Stock received by Railroads, 


&c., as follows : 
ser = Milch Sheep & 
Cows. Veals. Lambs. —. 
ee ave awe 4 
571 


1,980 
Hudson River Railroad.. 200 
Hudson River Boats — 
Harlem 784 

The market has again declined. We quote prices lmlf to 
three-quarters of a cent lower. The reduction is on the low and 
medium grades, ‘which chiefly compose (the stock. Extra well- 
fed beeves command very near as high rates as formerly, such 
being scarce and wanted. 2 

SHEEP AND LAMBS : 
Are plenty and dull, and may be quoted 50 cts. per head 
lower. Sales, by R. H. Humes, at Browning’s, of 1,298 head for 
$4 84@$3 79 ; Jas. McCarthy, 1,939 head, at average of $3 95 
per head. Considerable are on sale this morning. 
MILCH COWS. 

This week has been a very dull one. Only half of the small 
stock has found buyers at easier rates, and the indications for 
next week, judging from to-day, are very unfavorable. Sales at 
$30. @$75. 4 

VEALS 
Are dull. Sales at 4% @7c., as to quality. The supply is am- 


ple. 

SWINE 
Are higher and more active. The supply is much better, though 
still small. 
Several lots were picked up om the road at &c. 


7 @B8e. 


We quote at 


—e@2———__— 


REVIEW OF THE MARKET.—July 29. 


This Review is written, and our Prices Current are corrected, 
weekly by an experienced man, expressly for this journal, and 
may be relied on as correct. 


Asnes—Close heavy for Pearls, the arrivals of which are large. 
Wa quote at $7 3744, and Pots at $7 75. Saleratus 7 <c. cash. 

Corrre.—A good demand prevails both for home use and ex- 
Rio 
has been in improved request, but owing to the exalted views of 
holders the transactions have been somewhat limited. Prices 
have slightly improved since our last. Other descriptions have 
also been in good request, chiefly for export. The transactions are 
3,640 bags Rio at 10% @124%c.—the latter rate for white ; 3,000 do. 
Port-au-Prince at 12}gc. cash ; 2,062 mats Java at 16%c.; 100 
bags Singapore at l5c. ; 272 do. Savanilla at 12@12%c. ; 28 do. 
do. at 11\c. ; 200 do. Laguayra at 1344 @14c.—the latter rate for 
white ; 2,275 do. Maracaibo, part for export, at 12@15c.—the ex- 
treme rate for white ; 1,700 do. Costa Rica at near ltc.; 40 do. 
Ceylon at 13%c. ; 1 punch, I tce., 13 bbls., and 2/5 bags Jamaica, 





toes. Rain had fallen in abundance, and the whole 


| face of the country presented an appearance of the | 


richest verdure. The growing sweet potate crop had 
| been materially benefited. 


| inst. At the several ports they continued to gather 
| large quantities of salt. Since last report 46,831 bush- 
| els had been exported, and about 400,000 bushels re- 
} mained on hand. 


| The Heosae Tunnel —The new tunnel-boring ma- 
| chine has been placed upon the track on the west side 
| of the Hoosac mountain, and will soon be tried. The 
| North Adams Transcript says it is a powerful-loooking 
| affair, and the inventor and contractors are very confi- 
| dent of its ability to go through the rocks. The steam- 
| engine which is to propel it is of about 150 horse pow- 
| er, and has two enormous boilers, only one of which 
| will be in wee at a time 


Fatality —Of the seventy-five negroes emancipated 
under Capt. James H. Terrell’s will, and sent to Liberia, 
last December, ninetcen died in four months after land- 
ing upon the coast of Africa. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Canal —The navigation of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal has been resumed. An 
immense number of boats are expected at Georgetown 
and Alexandria freighted with coal and breadstuffs. 


New Orleans, July 27.—The deaths here last week 
were 117, nearly all children. There is no fever here. 


Dr. Kirk.— We learn from the Boston Transcript 
that the Rev. Dr. Kirk, now in Paris, is expected to re- 
sume his pastoral labors in Boston in October next. 


Indians in Minnesota.— With the three companies 
just ordered from Forts Independence, Hamilton, 
Mackinaw, and Sioux, St. Mary’s, Michigan, there will 
soon be ten companies in Minnesota, in view of the 
threatened Irdian disturbances. 


From Washington.-—It is reported from Washing- 
ton that the Administration are satisfied that there will 
be no trouble in Kansas more serious than what has al- 
ready occurred, and it is understood that the movement 


Patent Business.—The Patent Office has received 


six months, and has issued about half that number. 
The income of the office during that time has been 


Spain and Mexieo,—Official information is said to 
have been received at Washington by the Asia, that an 


Mexico, by which any hostile movement would be 
averted. 


Monday of deaths in Brooklyn from cholera and yel- 
low fever. 
rather contradictory. The case of yellow fever proved 
to have been bilious fever, and the case of cholera was 
probably not much nearer that disease. Excepting 


and the neighborhood have been more free than usual 
at this season of the year from pestilential disorders. 


though it is wilting and exhausting in its effects, it has 
not yet been productive of disease. 


has hitherto been carried, to 


roads. 

cago at 7.15 
following day, Philadelphia at midnight, Baltimore at 
7.80 a.m., and Washington at 10.30 4. m. of the second 
day following. 


Murder in the Street.—A Mr. 


hood of Mercer and Canal streets. He was returning 


chase for his sick wife, when it is believed that he was 


resistance, was murdered. 
made. 


steamship Philadelphia, we receive later news from 
Havana. A cargo of four hundred slaves had been 
landed at Cardenas, from a slave brig, and the vessel 
was then destroyed. The health of the island is re- 





ported to be generally good. 


For Utah.—The instructions to Governor Cumming 
are brief and specific. He is to see that the laws of 
the United States are faithfully executed. Ne man 
in Utah is to be affected for his political or religious 
opinions, but held responsible for his conduct. Should 
tlre civil authorities be unable to enforce the laws, the 
military force is then to be employed. While Govern- 
or C.’s powers are ample for all practical purposes, 
much is confided to his discretion. 





Gov. Walker of Kansas.—A letter from Kansas, 
| dated the 19th, says: “ Ex-Governor Shannon is very 
much elated in view of the fact that his distinguished 
successor in office had made a worse mistake than ever 
| he did, a greater blunder in Kansas affairs.” 


Crops in the West.—Of the great abundance of the 
grain crop, and its superior quality, there is no longer 
any cavil even among the croakers. The wheat is 
fully matured, and the bulk of it secured. Corn has so 
come on as to leave no doubt of a full average crop. 
These two leading — are like cash in hand with 
the farmer, and the West will soon be one vast granary 
stored with the “ staff of life.”—Cleveland Plaindealer. 


Slavery in Miehigan —A correspondent of the 
Niles (Mich.) Register says that a man from Kentucky, 
named Wilkinson, is engaged in some kind of business 
at New Buffalo, Berrien county, and has his slaves 
with him there at work. The t desires 
te know whether this is in accordance with the Dred 
Scott decision. ' 





| immediate wants of domestic consumers. 
Salt.—From Turks Island we have news to the 4th | 





| country. But there are marked exceptions to this 
of the troops toward Utah will not be interfered with. | 


three thousand applications for patents within the last | 


about $116,000, and its expenditures about $8,000 less. | 
arrangement had taken place between Spain and | 


Rumor of Pestilence.—There were two rumors on | 


But the reports were very ambiguous, and | 


these two doubtful cases of infectious disease, the city | 


The hot weather has commenced in earnest; and, | 


Van Liew was | 
found dead about midnight, Monday, in the neighbor- | 


home with a bottle of porter he had been out to pur- | 


set upon by garroters, and in consequence of a sturdy | 
As yet, no arrest has been | 


From Havana.—By the arrival at this port of the | 





at 12%c.4 mos. Thestock on hand to-day comprises 107,370 
bags and mats. 

Corron.—Our market during the past week has been very firm. 
The business, however, has again been restricted mestly to the 
Taday prices are 
firmer with light offerings and sales. We quote— 
NEW YORK CLASSIFICATION. 
Uplands ‘lorida. 

. 12% 


Mobile 
12% 
15% 


Ordinary........- 
Middling 


past week have been in steady request for the home and Eastern 
trade at very uniform prices. The arrivals have been limited— 
about equal to the home trade, 2nd our stock has diminished 
slightly. Choice family brands are in very limited supply, aad 
these command extreme rates. The light arrivals in prospect 
for the month of August induce great firmness, and we notice a 
speculative inquiry for future delivery, based upon the probable 
falling off in the supplies. There is nothing in the foreign news 
to warrant the expectation of any considerable export demand 
at the current prices ; but no such inquiry is probable, as prices 
are likely to improve under the consumptive demand. Stocks 
everywhere on the Atlantic coast are so much reduced that a fall- 
ing off in the supplies from Lake Erie would immediately be 
felt. The lateness of the season renders jt quite probable that 
our supplies will be moderate in Atgust. Canadian Flour has 
ruled very steady, and with fair arrivals has been taken readily 
by. the trade at about former figures. Southern Flour declined 
slightly early in the week, the heaviness being the most marked 
in the low grades—but the light receipts and smal! stock induce 
much firmness. New is sparingly offered, and is wanted 
Flour and Corn Meal are unchanged. 

Gratn.—A marked decline has been submitted to in Wheat the 
past week, particularly New and Old White. Spring Wheat be- 
ing relatively cheap, and in fair request for export, has been well 
sustained ; but this is not abundant, and the arrivals in prospect 
are moderate of this description, but of new are liberal. This 
exerts an unfavorable influence on the market, and although the 
stock is small, there is little confidence shown in the permanency 
of present prices, so general is the impression the present crop 
of Wheat is large ; and this is undoubtedly true of the whole 


Rye 


this State and parts of Pennsylvania, Southern Ohio, Northern 
Missouri, and Illinois, where there is a lamentable deficiency 
From Canada the intelligence is favorable, but the crop is very 


late, and is now coming on finely. There is a prospect of a good 


foreign demand this season, but at much lower figures than last, | 


and itis doubtful if our farmers will be free to sell freely at the 
prices offered. The decline since our last has been 10¢.@I5c. per 
bushel on new, and 10c. per bushel on good and prime old. The 
arrivals, thus far, at tide-water have disappointed most parties, 
the consumption in this State proving very large indeed, as well 
as the demand for Canada, while the supplies from Canada have 
been exceedingly meager. Indeed, we have no doubt the quan- 
tity taken hence is greater than that received thence. At the 
close the market has a strong downward tendency. Rye has 
fluctuated slightly. The demand and supply have been alike 
limited, and prices are a shade lower at the close. Barley is 
neglected, but the supply is light, and prices are nominal. Bar- 
ley Malt is very quiet,and is easier. Sales small, at $1 65 @1 75. 
The prospects for the Barley crop are excellent. Oats have been 
in good request, and with moderate receipts prices are well sus- 
tained. This crop is well spoken of, promising to be the largest 
ever produced. Cern has fluctuated rapidly with the daily sup- 
plies. The demand has been confined almost entirely to the 
home trade. The advices from Europe have exerted no in flu- 


ence here, the current prices being above those of Liverpool. At 


| the close the market is heavy. 


New Mail Arrangement —The great through mail | 
from Chicago to Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washing- | 
ton, has been transferred from the route by which it | 
the Pittsburg, Fort | 
Wayne, and Chicago and Pennsylvania Central Rail- | 
Under this arrangement the mail leaving Chi- | 
aM. arrives at Pittsburg at 6 a.m. of the | 


Hipes—Have continued in active demand ; and with moderate 
receipts, the stock in first hands is rapidly disappearing into 
the channels of trade. 
been established without checking the @emand in the least. 
Holders of Buenos Ayres and Rio Grande are very firm in their 
views—which are now exalted the idea of most of the 
trade ; while the Apgosturas in store have been withdrawn from 
the market for still higher rates. 


above 


The sales of the week reach 


| 65,000, against 32,000 fo-eign and coastwise, leaving a stock on 
| hand of 14,000, against 85,000 same time last year. 


We refer to 
our prices current for the closing rates. 
Hors.—A moderate business only has been done to home con- 


sumers at 7@12c. for common to choice. 


Mo asses.—The stock is abundant, and prices are nominally | 
Quotations in the table exhibit the prices of | 


lower at the close. 
last sales. 

Nava Stornes.—The activity noticed in Spirits Turpentine 
last week has entirely subsided ; and the market closes tamely 
ata decline of 1¥@2c. per gallon. The stock is not large, but 
is slowly on the increase. Crude has also been less active, but 


the supply is insignificant and prices are sustained. Cemmon, 


| and in fact all kinds of Rosins have shared in the general dull- 


ness, and although no material dectine has been established, as 


the stocks are not excessive, yet the market has lost much of its | 


former buoyancy 
quotations. 

Provisions.— The demand for Pork since this day week has 
been fair, the high price considered. The light arrivals in pros- 
pect, and the reduced stock here, as well as at New Orleans and 
the West, have imparted much firmness to the market ; and with 
some revival in trade and animproved prospect for the future, 
the demand has become more general, though by no means ac- 
tive. The absence of any considerable stock of bulk meats con- 
tributes firmness to the market, and any attempt to depress its 
value is quickly responded to by the principal holders, who are 
fully able to contre! it. We notice some large transactions at 
$24 for Mess, seller’s option, to the Ist of October and Ist of No- 
vember. Beef has been in improved demand. mainly to go out 
of the market ; and with light receipts, holders-are quite firm. 
The stock at present is fair, but will not long continue so under 
the present demand. Prime Mess is wanted, and is scarce. 
The late news from Europe is very favorable indeed for this arti- 
cle. BeefHams, with a reduced supply, are very firm. Cut 
meats are very scarce, and much wanted for the local trade, at 
improved prices. Bacon has advanced, and is in demand at 
133gc. for Western smoked. Lard has advanced, with a fair 
consumptive and speculative demand. Sales of strictly prime 
at 15%. Butter and Cheese are without important change, and 
in fair request for the trade and for shipment. 

SvGars.—There has been a more general demand from grocers 
and refiners at a reduction in prices of ¥@c.¥ H. The de- 
cline from the highest point is fully ly @lke.@. Refined 
have also declined, yet there has not been much improvement in 
the inquiry. It may be noticed that some holders are not offer- 
ing, and show no disposition to sell, while others are anxious to 
realize, and offer freely. On the whole, prices may be consider- 
ed as still tending downward, as the feeling closed heavy, and it 
was difficult to sell at our quotations, which represent the closing 


Taris plenty, and is dull and heavy at our 


The sales are quick at 7%(@8c. for prime fat hogs. . 


rates demanded. Melada has sold as low as 4%. 
4% @6%c. 
Tras—The news per North American rather unsettlea the mar. 


——— 
—— 


We quote at 


._ ket, and though seme sales have been made, the particulars are 


kept secret. The tendency, however, is downward for Oolon 
—purchases of which can be made at 52c., which is 3c. nonin 
the rates demanded before the receipt of the foreign news 
Greens, so far as can be ascertained, are held firmly, for holders 
are more anxidus to realize. No extensive operations are like. 
ly to take place until the particulars of the Chinese news are 
received by mail. 

Topacco.—All kinds are steady, and especially Kentucky 
Jobbers purchasing seed leaf freely. Spanish is in improved _ 
quest. 

Woo..—There is no new feature notiseable in this department 
of trade, except that the market is gathering increased firmness 
under the influence of « good inquiry and light supplies of all 
kinds, both foreign and fomestic. The week’s transactions sum 
up 130,000 ths. native fleeces in small lots, chiefly at 40@42c. for 
No. 1, 47@50c. for super, and 55@5Sc, for extra and full blood 
merino. Also 10,000 bs. unwashed Missouri at 30@36c. Pulled 
wool is fairly active, and is firm at 30c. for low No. 1, 35 @40c, 
for new lamb’s wool, 42c. for old super, and 48@50c. for old ex- 
tra country. Foreign continues in good demand, and with a 
diminishing stock and high rates in the different markets abroad, 
the tendency of prices is upward. Sales of 90 bales washed 
Smyrna at 28c.; 40 do. Barbary at 27c.,6 mos. ; 65 do. India; 
and 70 do. fine Mestizo on private terms. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


CORRECTED WEDNESDAY, July 29. 


Ashes—Duvrr: 20 @ ct. ad val Bar, Fork Stps.— — = 
Pot, lstsort,100h— — a775 Bar, Ras. PSi..— — 
Pearl, Ist sort...— — a7 37% Bar, Rus. NSab.— — 
Bark (Quere’n)—Dvuty: 20 @ Bar,Sw.orsixes 100 00 

ct. No. 1, @ ton at Phil— 36 Bar, Am. rolled 80 00 
Beeswax—Durtx: 20 # ct. ad Bar, Eng. refi'd.57 08 


val. Bar, Eng. com. .52 50 
Amn. Yel’w, #B— 29 a— 30 Sheet, ussia, let 
Bread—Dvir: 20 @ ct. ad. val | 

Daw 


ae 


: a eb — jl 
a— Sheet,En.kAm.— 3ka— 
a— 3% Lead—Dvry: 20 Re ad val’ 
a— 3% Galena, ?10Dd— — @ 7 
5%4a— 8 (Spanish . 6 12440 6 25 
Bristles—Durr: 5 @ ct. ad val. Bar 64a— 6% 
Amn. grey&wh.— 36 a— 40 (Sheet & Pipe... — 6%q~— . 
Candles—Dvrr : 20 @ ct. Leather (Sole)—20 ® cent. ad 
Mould Tal. 8 ®.— 12%a— 15 | val. 
Sperm ........-— 41 \Oak (S1.) Lt. PR— 36 
Do. pat.Kings’ds— 51 Oak, Middle....— 35 
Do.do.J’d & M’y— 51 Oak, Heavy .. 
Adam’ tine, City.— 23 \Oak, dry hide.. 
Coal—Dury: 30 ® ct. - Oak, Ohio 
Oak, Son. Light 
Oak, all weights. 
eecsssss-—— —= G@— — (Hemlock, light.. 
Anth’e, @2000B 425 a5 50 (Hemlock, mid 
Cocoa—Dury: 10 $ ct. ad val.|Hemlock, heavy— 27 
Marac’o in bd.B— 25 a— — |Hemlock, dam..— 24¥%a— 26% 
Guayaquilinbd.— 18 a—— (Hemlock, pr.do.— 19 a— 21 : 
Para,in bond...— 19 a— 19% Lime—Dury: 10 ® ct. ad val. 
St.Dom’o, in b’d— 13%@— — -Rockland,com...— — a— 77 
Coffee— Lump ‘ a1i2 
Java, white, @ h— 16% a— 16% Lumber—Dory: Timber and 
Mocha . . -—-— Firewood, 20; Boards, Tim- 
Brazil... ber, &c., shaped for use, 30 
Laguayra ... Boards, &c., rough, 20 ® ct 
Maracaibo... ad val 
St. Dom’o, cash.— 12%a— 12% Timher, WP, ® 
@ c. ad v.: Sheathing, rrez. cub. ft. ...— 18 
Copper 3 Timber, E. Sct’g 
Bolts and Braziers’, 20; Pig, orBms®@M.ft.16 00 
Bar and Old, 5 @ cent. ad val. Timb’r, oak ®c.f.— 22 
Sheathing FREE. \Timber, GI.WO..— : 
Sheath’g,new, #@B.25 a— 29 TVimbh'r,OS PMft.30 
Sheath’g, old......21 a— 22 Timber,Geo. YP. 
Sheat’g, yellow... £2 
Pig, Chile......%..4 
DY bcactnaams - 
Domestic Goods— 
Sht’gsbn.\& Byd— 
Shirt’gs, bid. 
De. 8.1. do..— 
Shetgetr. 4-4 
Shetgsbr. 5-5.. 
Do. bl. 4-4... 
Do. bl. 5-4 
Ca!icoes, blue.. 
Calicoes, fancy 


a— 11% 


a— 3 


bidtidd 


e— 2] 
(Kurrer) — Dery: 
al7 50 
a— 32 


(by car) Be. ft.— $ 
- 204% Plank,GYP wotd— 3 
33 |Plank. GYP,un.24 

Plk.& Bds.NR.cl.40 
8% Pik.ABds.NR.2q34 0) 
12 |\Bourds, NR. box.17 
|Bds.Alb.P.@pce.— 16 
Rds. city work’d.— & 
Bds. city worked 
nar.cl'rceil’g.— ‘ 
17 |Plank.Alb.Pine.— { 
9 |Plank,citywkd.— ‘ 
1034 Plank, city wkd. 
Br. Drills.... 9 nar.c!. flooring 
Kent. Jeans.. Plank, Alb.Spre.— 
Satinets.... : - 5 IPlk.citySp.wkd.— 2 
Checks, 4-4. — Shingles, ®bch.. 2 
Cot. Os. So. No.1 Do. Cec. 3 ft. let 
Cot. Os. So. No. 2— qu.@M......% 
Cot. Batts.. |Do.Ced.3ft.2dqu 30 
Cot. Yn.5al2 #h— \Do.Ced.3ft.2dqu 30 
Cot. Yn. 14a20.— 2 (Do. Comp’y, 3ft..40 
Cot. Yn. 20& up.— 4 \Do. Cypress, 2ft 
Drugs and Dyes— Do. Cypress, 3ft.: 
Alcohol, @ gal..— 64 Laths, EF. & M 
Alum .... — 2% \Staves, WO Pine 
Antimony, cr’e.— — Do. WO. hhd 
Do. Reg. of..— — Do. WO. bbl 
Ginseng (cash) .— Do. RO. hhd 
Feathers—Dvry: 2° Heading, WO 
L. Geese, pr. ? b— M olasses—Di 
Tenessee .......— 46 a— 48 ad v 
© Fish—Dvuty: 20 @ ct. ad val. \N.Orleans, Pea 
Dry Cod, @ cwt. 4 12ka 4 Porto Rico ‘ 


00 a36 00 
OO a36 WO 
00 a— ~- 
00 a— 
800 a— 
31 a1 38 
as) 00 
aT ™ 
ais 00 
a5 00 
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Ehe Gadependent 
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THE PROPRIETORS 


Our Special Contcibutars. 
MODERN CONVENIENCES AND FIRS 


Tuere are many persons who suppose that 
ple who live in first-class houses, with all mode 
improvements, must of course be much puffed uy 
sand thet they become quite grand in their ow 
eyes. It is true, sometimes, that fine houses hav 
proud people inthem. But we suspect the sam 
of very poor tenements. We can imagine a prid 
© reluetant of discipline, and so indocile, as 
survive in spite Of the experience of a first-cl 
house. 

When we moved into a capacious brown-ston 
dwelling, our better nature, with great simplicity 
whispered, “ Beware of temptation.” And wit 
an ignorance quite as simple, we supposed that th 
thieves of grace would be found lurking in larg 
reoms, at ambush behind cornices reproduce 
from old Rome, or in stately appearances 
How little did we suspect that these were barm 
jess, and that very different elements were to mot 
our patience. 

But let a little preliminary exultation of a nev 

an in a new place be forgiven, ye who are nov 
established! Remember your own household fer 
vor on first setting up, while we recount ou 
conomic joy, and anticipations of modern conven 
jences that would take away all human care, an 
ppeed life upon a down-hill path, where it was t: 
ibe easier to move than to stand still! E verything 
poas admirable! The attic had within it a tank sc 
arge as better to be calleda reservoir. Dowt 
om it ran the serviceable pipes to every part of the 
dwelling. . Each chamber had its invisible water 
maid in the wall, ready to spring the floods upon 
you by the mere turn ef your hand; then the bath 
room, with tub, douche, shower, and indeed 
various abd universal squirt—up, down, and pro- 
miscuous. The kitchen, too—the tubs with wate 
aiting to leap into them, the long cylinder by 
e side of the fire, as if the range had its 
by wrapped up, and set perpendicular in the cor- 
r to hurse. But, greatest of all admirations 
as the furnace! This, too, was interframed 
ith thé attic tank. For it was a hot water fur. 
ce. For a time this was our peculiar pride 
e water flowed down into a system of coiled 
bes, Which were connected with the boiler sur. 
unding the furnace fire. The idea was, when the 
ater got as hot as it could well bear, that it should 
isk out of one end of the boiler into the pipes, and 
und through the whole system, and come back 
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Do. West do.... 
ee 
Oats, Canada. 
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Peas, bl.e. 8 2tm.— — 
Gunpoewder—Dcrr: 
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Cloves (c) - a 
Sugars —Dcry: 30 B cent 
St. Croix, @B - 6 
a— 63 New Urieans 
a 60 Cuba Muscova 
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to the. other end cooled off. Thus a complete 
erial- system was established—the boiler being 
e heart, the water the blood, the pipes at the hot 
d the arteries, and the return pipes at the cool 
d the veins ;—the whole inclosed in a brick 
amber,’ from which the air warmed by this 
uc hvat Was piven off to ine GQvefiing. 1: wuo 
ay of great glory when we thought the chill in 
e air required a fire in the furnace. The fact 
that we wanted to play with our pet, and 
re half vexed with the old conservative ther- 
meter, that would not come down and admit 
t it was cold enough for a fire. However, we 
not recollect ever afterwards tohave been so 
er. 
the first place, we never could raise enough 
t to change the air in the house more than from 
d to chill. We piled in the coal, and watched 
thermometer; ran down for coal again, and 
h back to watch the thermometer. We brought 
e coal, exchanged glances over the bill with 
consulting partner, and made silent estimates 
the expenses of the whole winter, if this was 
the beginning. But there was the old red 
gon in the cellar devouring eoa! remorselessly, 
h his long iron tail, folded and coiled, in the 
hace chamber, without heat. Thus, for a 
es of weeks, we fired off the furnace 
the cellar at the thermometer in the par- 
and never hit. But we did accomplish 
r things. Onee the fire was driven so hard 
steam began to form and rumble and blow 
very innocently; but the girls did not know 
» and took to their heels for fear of being blown 
When the cause was discovered the remedy 
not easy, for the furnace bottom was 
ovable, and the fire could not be let down. 
one Joan of Are assailed the enemy in his 
A camp, and threw a bucket of water into the 
. This produced several effects ; it put out 
fire, it also put out so much gas, steam, and 
es that the maiden was quite put out also. 
more than all, it cracked the boiler. But 
we did not know till some time afterwards. 
© were a few days of comparative rest. The 
her was mild out of doors, and cold within. | 
800n reported that one of the pipes was 
ped up in the chamber, for the water would | 
ow. The plumber was sent for. He was 
dy Well acquainted with the way to the 
He brought upon himself a laugh of ridi- 
by suggesting that the water had given out 
etenk! Water given out? We turned in- 
os pale behind the outward red of laughing. 
" ir Ae pew pocket-ocean up. stairs. 
2 dich ; imbed up the sides, peered down 
jottiom of an emptied tank! Alas, | 
wile house was symmetrically connected, | 
per i ka upon this tank ; the furnace 
2.9 cae na in the kitchen, the laundry 
© washing apparatus of the cham- 
» the convenient china closet sink, where things 
» to be washed without going down stairs, the 
Hae and almost everything else, except 
waivanin ‘were made to go by water, and now 
ah eal + a power was gone! A new 
ined ate wasnow developed. We 
ap weal engine at the force pump to 
Sieatings a0 the tank from the street cis- 
on aie ete" that cistern in the street ! 
in dition ville: cep that was. Like the 
80, Nobody had ever found bot- 


Bore ns: limped along for a few days. 
wr ‘~ is furnece having been examined, 
iieod' of ae this trouble was detected. The 
ne fi houve had been oozing and flow- 
as ag: this furnace ! How much 
4 Merge © repair it? More money 
than auea would cost, and half 
out the pet, So we determined to 
asian Alas, (again,) how we fondled 
sy ee how contemptuously we 
mittee ne t is said that no one is a 
the gift of bu ive partial gifts. In our own 
fer selling Was kberally bestowed, but 
; Was efther withhold or lay 
embryo. How to sell the old fur- 
Set = hew one! 
€xperionce there. 
£8ve several days to 


- 


end 
Rid There is a great 

We aroused our- 
contemplation, leid 








